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Module  Overview 


Viewpoints 


Suppose  you  poured  125  mL  of  water  into  a 250-mL  glass.  Is  the  glass  half  empty  or 
half  full?  There  is,  of  course,  no  right  answer  to  this  question.  Your  response  would 
depend  on  how  you  view  the  situation. 

In  Module  7 you  will  discover  that  there  is  always  more  than  one  side  to  every 
story  or  issue.  As  you  work  through  the  lessons  in  this  module,  you  will  have  plenty 
of  opportunities  to  consider  how  people  can  view  the  same  event  from  different 
perspectives.  You  will  read  a variety  of  texts  to  experience  how  different  people 
express  their  views  and  emotions.  The  texts  you  are  about  to  encounter  include  a 
short  story,  a play,  photographs,  a memoir,  and  an  editorial.  The  selections  that  you 
read  and  respond  to  will  provide  you  with  opportunities  to  consider  others’  ideas  and 
to  express  your  own  viewpoints.  Upon  completion  of  “Viewpoints,”  you  should  have 
gained  an  appreciation  and  respect  for  a diversity  of  ideas  and  cultures.  As  well,  you 
should  come  to  appreciate  the  artistry  of  a variety  of  texts. 

The  module  begins  with  an  examination  of  first  impressions  and  how  they  affect 
viewpoints.  You  will  then  look  at  some  topics  through  other  people’s  eyes.  Next, 
you  will  examine  some  individual  reactions  to  two  important  issues — racial 
discrimination  and  gender  bias.  Finally,  because  this  is  the  last  module  of  English 
Language  Arts  8,  you  will  be  given  some  tips  to  help  you  prepare  for  your  final  test. 
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Assessment 

'Your  mark  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets.  In  this 
module  you  are  expected  to  complete  three  section  assignments  and  a final 
[module  assignment.  The  mark  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Assignment  Booklet  7A 

Section  1 Assignment 

32  marks 

Section  2 Assignment 

28  marks 

Assignment  Booklet  7B 

Section  3 Assignment 

37  marks 

Final  Module  Assignment 

23  marks 

Total 

120  marks 

Be  sure  to  check  with  your  teacher  if  this  mark  allocation  is  valid  for  you. 
Some  teachers  like  to  include  other  reviews  and  assignments. 
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Section  1 


Different  Perspectives 


When  Kyla  was  very  small,  her  family  lived  near  a 
playground  with  a big  hill  in  the  middle.  In  the  winter, 

Kyla  and  her  brother  would  spend  hours  climbing  the 
hill  and  then  sliding  down  on  their  sleds.  When  she  was 
in  grade  3,  Kyla  and  her  family  moved  to  a different 
province.  She  always  remembered  how  high  the  hill 
was.  It  was  not  until  Kyla  was  in  grade  8 that  she  had  an 
opportunity  to  revisit  the  playground  vdth  the  big  hill. 

She  was  astonished  by  how  small  the  hill  had  become. 

The  hill,  of  course,  had  not  changed.  It  was  Kyla’s 
perspective  that  had  changed.  Many  people  have  had 
similar  experiences.  Their  viewpoints  change  because 
the  way  they  see  an  object  or  situation  changes.  In  other 
words,  they  view  things  from  different  perspectives.  In 
this  section  you  will  meet  both  fictional  characters  and 
real  people  who  have  different  perspectives,  and  you 
will  discover  how  perspectives  may  change. 

As  you  work  through  the  lessons,  you  will  explore 
a variety  of  texts  in  order  to  experience  a diversity 
of  perspectives.  You  will  read  a short  story,  a play, 
selections  by  new  Canadians,  and  view  a variety  of 
photographs.  In  responding  to  these  texts  you  will  examine  ways  of  developing  effective  descriptions, 
discover  how  to  present  a play,  and  investigate  visual  techniques.  You  will  continue  to  develop 
your  skill  in  expressing  your  ideas  using  clear,  precise  language.  As  well,  you  will  review  the  use  of 
adjectives,  sentence  fragments,  and  clauses.  It  is  hoped  that  the  material  in  this  section  will  increase 
your  appreciation  for  diverse  perspectives  and  for  the  artistry  of  a variety  of  texts. 
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Mr.  Channer:  I would  like  each  of  you  to  place  your  Crossroads  8 textbook  flat  on 
your  desk  and  open  it  to  page  300.  What  is  your  first  impression  of  the  graphic? 

Annette:  It  looks  like  some  kind  of  grid. 

Mr.  Channer:  Okay.  Now,  hold  your  book  up  in  front  of  you.  What  do  you  see? 
Peter:  It’s  a skyscraper! 

Mr.  Channer:  Right.  What  happened  that  changed  your  impression  of  the  image? 
Annette:  We  looked  at  it  from  a different  angle. 


Mr.  Channer:  Exactly.  You  examined  the  graphic  from  a different  perspective,  and 
this  affected  your  impression.  Keep  this  little  lesson  in  mind  as  you  read  the 
journal  entries  that  follow.  If  you  decide  not  to  respond  to  the  entries  in  your 
journal,  at  least  spend  a few  minutes  thinking  about  the  questions  asked. 


Journal  Entry  lA 


“You  never  get  a second  chance  to 
make  a first  impression.”  Do  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  this  statement?  How 
do  you  judge  people  whom  you  have 
just  met?  What  is  the  risk  in  judging 
someone  on  a first  impression? 

Have  you  ever  changed  your  initial 
impression  of  someone?  What 
happened  to  change  your  viewpoint? 
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Journal  Entry  7B 


Sometimes  an  incident  can  dramatically  change  how  you  see  a particular 
person  in  your  life.  Respond  to  this  statement  by  explaining  how  your 
perception  of  someone  you  knew  changed  over  time.  Why  did  your 
viewpoint  change? 


“Mrs.  Buell” 


Review  the  questions  asked  in  Journal  Entries  7A  and  7B.  Keep  these  questions 
in  mind  as  you  read  the  short  story  “Mrs.  Buell”  on  page  302  of  Crossroads  8. 
Remember  to  add  any  new  words  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log.  When  you 
have  read  the  story,  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


1.  Do  questions  1.  a.  to  1.  c.  on  page  306  of  Crossroads  8. 

2.  Do  question  2 on  page  306  of  Crossroads  8. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  14. 


About  the  Author 


Jean  Little  is  a popular  children’s  author. 

She  has  written  25  children’s  books.  She  has 
won  many  awards  for  her  writing  including 
the  Canadian  Children’s  Book  Award  and 
the  Governor  General’s  Literary  Award  for 
Children’s  Literature.  Jean  Little  was  born 
with  limited  vision.  She  is  now  legally  blind.  A 
seeing-eye  dog  helps  Jean  in  her  daily  life,  and 
a talking  computer  helps  in  her  writing. 

To  learn  more  about  Jean  Little  and  her  work, 
visit  her  web  page  at  the  following  address: 

http://www.jeanlittle.com/ 


JEAN  LITTLE 


3.  Jean  Little  has  said,  “It  isn’t  looking  or  listening  that  makes  you  able  to  read  a 
book;  it’s  thinking  that  makes  you  able  to  read.” 


a.  What  do  you  think  she  meant  by  this  statement? 

b.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  her  statement?  Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  14. 
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Developing  Descriptions 


Mr.  Channer:  Jean  Little  has  created  some  very  effective  descriptions  of  people  and 
places  in  “Mrs.  Buell”  by  using  rather  simple  vocabulary  Reread  the  story  and 
find  two  or  three  places  where  she  makes  a person  or  a place  “come  alive.” 

Mario:  I think  the  description  of  the  store  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  story  is  really 
effective.  I could  almost  feel  myself  walking  into  the  store.  It  was  like  I had  been 
there  before. 

Mr.  Channer:  How  do  you  think  the  author  accomplished  this? 

Mario:  By  using  simple  language.  It’s  everyday  language  and  ordinary  images  that 
most  kids  can  relate  to.  We’ve  been  in  dingy  little  stores  like  Buells. 

Nelien:  I agree  with  Mario.  I could  see  the  girl  falling  and  scraping  her  knee  as  she 
entered  the  store.  In  fact,  I could  almost  feel  it  because  I’ve  done  the  same 
thing.  The  author  doesn’t  go  into  long,  detailed  descriptions;  she  uses  just 
enough  words  to  create  the  image. 

4.  Reread  “Mrs.  Buell,”  and  select  one  example  where  Jean  Little  makes  a place 
or  person  come  alive  for  you.  Explain  why  the  description  you  have  chosen  is 
especially  effective. 

Compare  your  example  with  the  one  on  page  14. 
Adjectives 

One  way  to  make  your  descriptions  effective  is  to  use  appropriate  and  imaginative 
adjectives.  Adjectives  describe  or  point  out  the  qualities  or  characteristics  that 
people,  places,  or  things  possess.  Adjectives  give  a clearer  image  of  the  noun  you 
are  referring  to.  They  are  the  words  that  fill  in  the  picture  for  your  reader  or  listener. 
For  example,  in  talking  about  your  dog,  you  may  want  to  tell  about  its  size — big, 
little,  tall,  tiny,  fat,  thin — and  its  colour — black,  white,  brown,  grey.  You  may  also 
want  to  tell  something  about  its  personality— /r/enii/y,  excitable,  calm,  feisty.  To 
describe  your  dog  in  this  way,  you  would  be  using  adjectives. 


Section  1:  Different  Perspectives 
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comparative  form: 
the  second  degree 
of  comparison  of 
an  adjective,  used 
when  comparing 
two  nouns 

superlative  form: 
the  third  degree 
of  comparison  of 
an  adjective,  used 
when  comparing 
three  or  more 
nouns 


Adjectives  can  help  to  make  your  writing  more  precise  and  more  interesting.  There 
are  different  types  of  adjectives.  These  include  descriptive  adjectives,  predicate 
adjectives,  limiting  adjectives,  and  determiners. 

To  learn  about  these  adjective  types,  read  “Adjectives”  on  pages  44  to  46  of  your 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Read  up  to  “Comparison  of  Adjectives.” 

5.  Scan  “Mrs.  Buell”  for  an  example  of  each  type  of  adjective. 

Compare  your  examples  with  those  on  page  15. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives 

Suppose  you  wanted  to  describe  your  friend.  You  could  say 
that  she  is  tall.  Tall  is  an  adjective.  To  be  more  precise,  you 
might  say,  “She  is  taller  than  Christine.”  To  compare  your 
friend  with  Christine  you  add  er  to  tall.  This  is  called  the 
comparative  form.  To  tell  even  more  about  your  friend,  you 
might  say,  “She  is  the  tallest  girl  on  the  swim  team.”  To  show 
that  your  friend  has  this  quality — tallness — above  all  others, 
you  add  est  to  tall.  This  is  called  the  superlative  form. 

Read  “Comparison  of  Adjectives”  on  pages  46  and  47  of  your 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  to  learn  the  rules  for  using 
the  comparative  and  superlative  forms  of  adjectives. 

6.  In  your  notebook  write  both  the  comparative  and  superlative  forms  for  each  of 
the  following  adjectives. 

a.  rough 

b.  creative 

c.  beautiful 

d.  sweet 

e.  easy 

7.  In  your  notebook  complete  each  of  the  following  sentences  using  the  correct 
degree  of  comparison. 

a.  This  is  the puzzle  I have  ever  worked  on.  (difficult) 

b.  1 think  a violet  is than  a rose,  (lovely) 

c.  My  pet  guinea  pig  is in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  (active) 

d.  I’hat  was  the movie  1 have  ever  seen,  (funny) 

e.  lake  is  the of  the  three  children,  (musical) 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  15. 
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Portfolio  Hem  lA 


Without  using  any  adjectives,  write  a short  story  about  an  incident  that 
happened  to  you  when  you  were  younger.  (The  story  could  be  similar  to 
Kate's  experience.)  Read  your  story  aloud  to  a partner,  and  discuss  how  it 
sounds.  Then  revise  the  story,  adding  only  five  adjectives.  Read  the  revised 
version  to  your  partner,  and  discuss  how  it  sounds  now.  Does  the  story  need 
more  adjectives?  Why  or  why  not?  Can  a writer  use  too  many  adjectives? 

Revise  your  story  once  more,  adding  as  many  adjectives  as  necessary  to 
make  your  story  effective.  Once  again,  share  your  story  with  your  partner, 
and  discuss  whether  or  not  the  adjectives  you  added  improve  the  story. 


— ^ 

Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  respond  to 

questions  1 and  2 of  Section  1. 

— 

In  this  lesson  you  read  the  short  story 
"Mrs.  Buell " to  explore  how  first 
impressions  may  be  changed  by  looking 
at  a situation  from  a different  perspective. 
You  examined  how  Jean  Little,  the  author 
of  "Mrs.  Buell,"  uses  simple  vocabulary  to 
create  effective  descriptions.  As  well,  you 
reviewed  the  use  of  adjectives  in  making 
your  descriptions  more  exact.  In  the  next 
lesson  you  will  read  a play. 
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Glossary 

comparative  form:  the  second  degree  of  superlative  form:  the  third  degree  of 

comparison  of  an  adjective,  used  when  comparison  of  an  adjective,  used  when 

comparing  two  nouns  comparing  three  or  more  nouns 

Suggested  Responses 

1 . Question  1 . a.  from  Crossroads  8:  It  seems  likely  that  Mrs.  Buell  reacts  differently  when  Kate  falls 
because  Kate  was  hurt.  This  might  indicate  that  Mrs.  Buell  does  like  children  and  is  concerned 
about  her  “regular  clients.”  Perhaps  she  is  the  sort  of  person  who  hides  her  true  feelings  behind  a 
gruff  manner,  and  the  children  tend  to  overreact  to  her  manner. 

Question  1.  b.  from  Crossroads  8:  Mrs.  Buell  and  Kate  share  the  same  first  name — Katharine.  With 
this  discovery,  Kate  seems  to  realize  that  Mrs.  Buell  was  a person  with  a name  and  a life,  not  just  a 
fixture  in  the  store.  Kate  realizes  that  nothing  is  safe  in  life,  not  even  the  everyday  things  she  takes 
for  granted. 

Question  1.  c.  from  Crossroads  8:  Mrs.  Buell  did  not  have  a close  relationship  with  her  daughter 
Glo.  We  learn  from  Glo’s  speeches  that  she  did  not  get  along  with  her  mother.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Buell 
had  been  deeply  hurt  by  her  daughter’s  treatment,  and  she  treats  the  children  gruffly  because  she 
is  afraid  she  will  be  hurt  again  if  she  gets  close  emotionally  to  them. 

2.  Question  2 from  Crossroads  8:  Was  Jean  Little’s  purpose  in  writing  the  story  to  entertain  or  to 
convey  a message?  Responses  will  vary,  but  most  readers  would  probably  say  that  Jean  Little’s 
main  purpose  in  writing  “Mrs.  Buell”  was  to  convey  the  message  “that  nothing  was  safe — not  even 
the  everyday,  taken  for  granted,  background  of  my  being.”  Kate’s  realization  sends  the  message 
that  impressions  and  perceptions  change  with  new  information. 

3.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  be  personal  vieAvpoints.  Be  sure  you  explain  clearly  why  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  Little’s  statement.  Following  is  one  student’s  ideas: 

I think  Jean  Little  means  that  there  is  more  to  reading  than  the  physical  aspects  of  seeing  and 
listening.  The  reader  needs  to  be  able  to  think  about  the  words  and  to  relate  them  to  his  or  her 
own  thoughts  and  experiences  in  order  to  “see”  what  the  writer  is  portraying.  I agree  with  Jean 
Little’s  statement.  Without  thinking,  reading  would  be  meaningless.  If  there  was  no  thinking,  there 
would  be  no  reading.  It  would  just  be  the  action  of  looking  at,  or  listening  to,  words  on  a page. 

4.  Examples  will  vary.  Following  is  one  student’s  choice: 

The  description  in  the  opening  paragraph  made  the  image  of  the  store  come  alive  for  me.  I could 
clearly  picture  the  run-down  corner  store  with  its  limited  choice  of  candy  and  comic  books.  It’s 
just  like  the  corner  store  in  the  little  town  where  my  grandparents  live  where  my  brother  and  I 
used  to  go  to  spend  the  change  that  Grandpa  gave  us.  I guess  the  image  had  an  impact  on  me 
because  it  brought  back  memories. 
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5.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  are  possibilities: 


• descriptive  adjectives;  run-down  corner  store;  pokey  little  place;  cruddy  hole 

• predicate  adjectives;  Mrs.  Buell  is  run-down;  Mrs.  Buell  is  big;  The  rag  looked  grayish. 

• limiting  adjectives;  owe  penny;  three  flavours;  some  jujubes;  that  day 

• determiners;  a dime;  the  counter 

6.  a.  rough:  rougher,  roughest 

b.  creative:  more  creative,  most  creative 

c.  beautiful:  more  beautiful,  most  beautiful 

d.  sweet:  sweeter,  sweetest 

e.  easy:  easier,  easiest 

7.  a.  This  is  the  most  dijficult  puzzle  I have  ever  worked  on. 

b.  I think  a violet  is  lovelier  than  a rose. 

c.  My  pet  guinea  pig  is  more  active  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening. 

d.  That  was  the  funniest  movie  I have  ever  seen. 

e.  Jake  is  the  most  musical  of  the  three  children. 

I 
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[ Lesson  2:  Reading  and  Staging  a Play 


drama:  a play, 
especially  one  that 
is  not  a comedy 


live  theatre:  the 
performance  on 
stage  of  a literary 
work 


Have  you  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  a play  in  a theatre?  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  a play  in  your 
school  or  community  that  was 
performed  by  a local  drama 
society  or  by  a travelling  group  of 
actors.  You  may  even  have  acted  in 
a play.  Whether  you  have  watched 
a professional  production  of  a 
play  or  been  involved  personally 
in  the  performance  of  a play,  you 
know  that  a play  is  quite  different 
from  a movie  or  television 
program.  Unlike  film,  the  cast 
cannot  redo  the  scene  if  members 
miss  a cue  or  flub  a line.  Live 
theatre  provides  a kind  of  magic 
that  neither  movies  nor  television 
programs  can  offer.  The  magic  lies 
in  the  interaction  with  the  audience.  Actors  and  audiences  can  feel  the  electricity  in 
the  air,  sense  the  energy  of  the  audience,  and  hear  the  laughter — and  the  groans. 


In  this  lesson  you  will  investigate  how  to  present  a play,  and  you  will  read  a play  to 
extend  your  understanding  of  drama. 


Journal  Entry  7C 


Seeing  or  reading  a play  is  not  likely  a new  experience  for  you.  Take  some 
time  to  think  about  plays  that  you  have  read  and  seen  or  acted  in.  Then 
write  a response  in  your  journal  about  your  experiences  with  plays. 

Consider  the  following  questions  before  you  write  your  response. 

• When  you  were  younger,  did  you  act  out  stories  or  invent  characters 
and  play  various  roles? 

• What  were  your  favourite  roles  in  your  childhood  dramatizations? 

• 1 lave  you  ever  performed  skits  in  school  or  in  clubs  that  you  belong  to? 

• 1 lave  you  ever  been  part  of  a drama  class  or  a drama  club? 

• Do  you  enjoy  performing  in  plays,  or  do  you  prefer  to  be  a spectator? 
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Ms.  Elias:  How  are  novels  or  short  stories  similar  to  plays? 

Jamal:  Well,  they  all  have  plots.  And  the  suspense  usually  builds  to  a climax. 

Megan:  They  need  a conflict  to  be  interesting. 

Jamal:  They  all  have  settings  and  characters,  although  some  short  stories  have  only 
one  character. 

Ms.  Elias:  Believe  it  or  not,  some  plays  have  been  written  with  only  one  character. 
There  is  another  similarity.  Plays,  like  novels  and  short  stories,  have  themes. 
They  present  insights  about  life.  A play  may  inspire  viewers.  It  may  even  shock 
them.  A play  can  be  a powerful  way  to  express  an  idea  and  make  people  think. 

1.  With  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  brainstorm  a list  of  other  similarities 
between  novels  and  plays. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  22. 

Although  novels  and  plays  are  alike  in  many  respects,  they  also  have  many 
differences.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 

• You  usually  read  a novel  by  yourself,  but  you  watch  a play  as  a member  of 
an  audience. 

• You  can  generally  read  a novel  at  any  time  and  in  any  place.  As  well,  you  can 
interrupt  the  reading  whenever  you  like.  To  see  a play,  you  have  to  go  to  a 
particular  place  at  a particular  time  and  watch  it  in  its  entirety. 

• Novels  generally  have  minor  plots  in  addition  to  the  main  one.  This  is  not 
usually  the  case  with  plays. 

2.  This  time,  work  with  a partner  or  a small  group  to  brainstorm  a list  of 
differences  between  novels  and  plays. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  23. 
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playwright:  a 
person  who  writes 
plays 

producer:  the 
business  manager 
of  a play  or  film 

director:  a person 
who  supervises  the 
creative  aspects  of 
a play  or  film  and 
instructs  the  actors 
and  crew 


To  discover  more  about  plays,  read  “Plays”  on  pages  124  and  125  and  “Elements  of  a 
Play”  on  pages  212  to  214  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


Staging  a Play 


Every  play  begins  with  a script.  Ideas  for 
characters,  a conflict,  and  a theme  are 
developed  by  the  playwright.  These  ideas  are 
transformed  into  a script.  Once  the  script  is 
completed,  the  playwright  either  publishes 
the  script  or  finds  a director  or  producer 
interested  in  the  play.  A producer  is  like  a 
business  manager.  His  or  her  task  is  to  find 
financing  for  the  play,  find  a theatre,  arrange 
publicity,  and  hire  the  director,  the  cast,  and 
other  personnel. 

Now  that  you  have  some  background 
information  about  staging  a play,  you’re 
going  to  read  one. 


“The  Runaway” 

There  are  only  two  characters  in  the  play  “The  Runaway”:  Jenny,  a young  girl  who 
has  run  away  from  home  to  escape  the  confining  rules  of  her  parents,  and  Madge, 
a homeless  woman.  They  meet  on  a bench  in  a city  park.  Read  “The  Runaway”  on 
page  310  of  Crossroads  8 to  find  out  what  happens.  Remember  to  record  in  your 
vocabulary  log  any  new  terms  you  encounter. 


Journal  Entry  7t> 


What  was  your  first  reaction  to  the  play?  What  phrase  or  image  caught  your 
attention  as  you  read  the  script? 

What  do  you  like  or  dislike  about  the  characters  Madge  and  Jenny?  What 
advice  would  you  give  Madge?  Jenny? 


3.  Do  questions  1.  a.,  1.  c.,  and  1.  d.  on  page  320  of  Crossroads  8. 

4.  If  you  could  change  the  ending  of  the  play,  how  would  you  alter  the  script? 

5.  Does  this  selection  remind  you  of  other  texts  you  have  read?  If  so,  list  them. 
1 low  are  they  connected  to  “The  Runaway”? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  23. 
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Sentence  Fragments 


A sentence  is  a group  of  words  that  express  a complete  thought.  It  must  contain  a 
subject  and  a predicate.  A fragment  is  a part  of  something.  A sentence  fragment  is  a 
part  of  a sentence.  Read  “Fragments”  on  pages  74  and  75  of  your  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook  to  review  sentence  fragments. 

Sentence  fragments  are  not  appropriate  in  formal  writing,  but  they  are  acceptable 
in  spoken  English,  in  some  informal  writing,  and  in  dialogue.  Scan  the  script  of 
“The  Runaway”  to  find  sentence  fragments. 


Ms.  Elias:  Why  do  you  think  the  playwright  used  sentence  fragments  in  the  script? 

Annette:  Fragments  make  the  characters’  speeches  sound  more  natural. 

Ms.  Elias:  That’s  true.  Usually  when  people  talk  with  each  other,  they  don’t  use 
formal  English.  When  people  are  talking  face  to  face,  they  can  easily  clear  up 
any  misunderstandings  that  are  a result  of  using  fragments.  In  the  play,  is  the 
meaning  of  each  sentence  fragment  clear? 

Mario:  Most  of  them  are,  especially  when  Madge  and  fenny  are  talking  with  each 
other  on  the  park  bench. 

Annette:  In  Madge’s  opening  speech,  some  of  the  fragments  that  she  uses  aren’t 
clear.  But  it  doesn’t  really  matter.  It  just  makes  the  audience  wonder  why  she 
ended  up  living  on  the  street. 

Ms.  Elias:  Good  point.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  all  the  fragments  were  changed  to 
complete  sentences? 

Mario:  The  characters  wouldn’t  be  very  believable  because  they  wouldn’t  be 
speaking  naturally.  It  would  change  the  mood  of  the  play. 
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6.  Decide  if  each  of  the  following  is  a sentence  fragment  or  a complete  sentence. 
Then,  in  your  notebook,  change  the  fragments  to  make  complete  sentences. 

a.  A park  bench  with  trees  behind  it. 

b.  Madge  was  chased  out  of  the  subway. 

c.  A big  box. 

d.  Jenny  ran  away  from  home  to  escape  her  nagging  parents. 

e.  1 am  my  own  boss. 

f.  The  children,  the  city,  and  the  people. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  24. 

Presenting  a Play 


The  lights  go  down.  The  curtain  goes  up.  The  play  begins,  and  you  are  caught  up 
in  the  lives  of  the  characters.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  about  what  happens 
before  a play  gets  to  this  point?  You  are  about  to  find  out. 


Imagine  that  you  and  a group  of  friends  are  going  to  present  the  play  “The 
Runaway.”  Read  “How  to  Present  a Play”  on  pages  322  and  323  of  Crossroads  8 to 
discover  what  steps  you  will  need  to  take  to  present  a stage  play. 


To  present  the  play,  your  group  must  decide  who  will  be  responsible  for  each  task. 
The  division  of  tasks  depends  on  the  interests  and  number  of  people  available. 
Sometimes  one  person  has  to  take  on  more  than  one  task. 


7.  Because  your  group  is  small,  you  have  been  asked  to  take  on  two  tasks  for  your 
production  of  “The  Runaway.” 

a.  You  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  prop  manager.  Make  a list  of  the 
props  that  you  will  need  to  acquire  for  “The  Runaway.” 
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b.  You  have  also  been  asked  to  act  as  the  sound  technician.  As  sound 

technician,  you  will  work  closely  with  the  director  to  decide  what  sound 
effects  are  needed  for  your  group's  presentation  of  the  play.  Write  a short 
paragraph  outlining  your  suggestions  for  sound  effects. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  24. 


Copyright 

When  a play  is  performed,  a royalty  must  be  paid  to  the  copyright  holders  of 
the  play.  (In  simple  terms,  copyright  means  the  right  to  copy.  Only  the  owner  of 
copyright,  usually  the  creator  of  the  work,  is  allowed  to  produce  or  reproduce  the 
work  in  question  or  to  permit  anyone  else  to  do  so.)  A royalty  is  a fee  paid  to  a writer 
or  composer  out  of  the  proceeds  resulting  from  the  sale  or  performance  of  his  or 
her  work.  The  copyright  holders  of  “The  Runaway”  request  that  anyone  wishing 
to  perform  this  play  send  a royalty  of  $15  U.S.  to  Contemporary  Drama  Service, 
whether  or  not  admission  is  charged. 


If  you  have  questions  about  copyright  protection,  check  out  the  following  website: 

• Canadian  Intellectual  Property  Office 

http://strategis.ic.gc.ca/sc_mrksv/cipo/cp/faq_cp-e.html 

This  site  provides  the  answers  to  questions  that  are  frequently  asked  about 
copyright  in  Canada. 


r'  A 

DID  YOU  KNOW? 

The  set  (short  for  setting)  refers  to  the  physical  environment 
onstage.  The  props  (short  for  property)  are  all  the  objects  used 
by  the  actors  on  stage,  such  as  a purse  or  cup,  and  all  the  objects 
necessary  to  complete  the  set  such  as  furniture  or  plants. 


Portfolio  Hem  IB 


Work  with  a small  group  to  plan  and  stage  a presentation  of  a scene  from 
“The  Runaway.”  Use  the  information  from  “How  to  Present  a Play”  as  a 
guide  for  preparing  your  presentation.  Make  arrangements  to  present 
your  scene  to  a small  audience.  Use  the  “Self-Assessment”  on  page  323  of 
Crossroads  8 to  evaluate  your  presentation. 
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Portfolio  Item  IC 


Imagine  you  are  part  of  a group  that  is  staging  the  play  “The  Runaway.”  You 
are  responsible  for  publicity.  Make  a poster  to  promote  the  play.  For  helpful 
tips  on  creating  a poster,  go  to  Module  2:  Section  2,  Lesson  1 and  review 
Portfolio  Item  2A. 


Go  to  page  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  respond  to 
questions  3 and  4 of  Section  1 . 


In  this  lesson  you  investigated  staging  and 
presenting  a play.  You  continued  to  explore 
viewpoints  by  reading  the  play  "The  Runaway." 
You  also  examined  using  sentence  fragments  in 
informal  writing  and  speech.  In  the  next  lesson 
you  will  share  the  experiences  and  views  of  some 
new  Canadians. 


Glossary 

director:  a person  who  supervises  the  creative  live  theatre:  the  performance  on  stage  of  a 
aspects  of  a play  or  film  and  instructs  the  literary  work 

actors  and  crew 

playwright:  a person  who  writes  plays 

drama:  a play,  especially  one  that  is  not  a 

comedy  producer:  the  business  manager  of  a play  or  film 

Suggested  Responses 

1 . Responses  will  vary.  Following  are  some  possibilities: 

• Both  tiy  to  get  the  reader  or  audience  emotionally  involved. 

• Both  may  get  you  thinking  about  an  issue  or  important  idea. 

• Both  can  move  forward  or  backward  in  time. 

• Both  usually  have  dialogue. 
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2.  Again,  responses  will  vary.  Compare  your  list  with  the  following: 

• A play  involves  more  people  than  the  writer  and  the  characters,  for  example,  it  includes  the 
director,  set  designer,  and  audience. 

• A play  is  oral.  The  way  the  lines  are  spoken  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  play. 
Sound  effects  are  also  important. 

• A play  is  visual.  How  the  cast  moves,  what  they  look  like,  how  they  relate  to  one  another 
onstage,  set  design,  and  lighting  are  all  important  visual  aspects  of  a play. 

• Characters  on  stage  are  revealed  by  what  they  say  and  how  they  say  it,  by  what  others  say 
about  them,  and  by  what  they  do.  Characters  in  a novel  can  be  revealed  in  this  manner  too. 
The  writer  of  a novel,  however,  can  reveal  a character’s  innermost  thoughts  by  taking  you 
inside  the  character’s  mind. 

• Directors  and  actors  interpret  a play  according  to  their  understanding  and  interpretation 
of  the  writer’s  intentions.  When  you  read  a novel,  you  interpret  it  according  to  your  own 
experience  and  prior  knowledge. 

3.  Question  1.  a.  from  Crossroads  8:  Examples  that  indicate  Madge’s  life  was  difficult  and  dangerous 
include  the  following: 

• Madge  has  had  money  stolen  from  her. 

• Her  cardboard  house  was  destroyed. 

• She  was  chased  out  of  the  subway. 

You  may  have  others. 

Question  1.  c.  from  Crossroads  8:  The  price  Madge  pays  to  be  free  is  that  she  has  to  live  on  the 
streets.  She  is  not  really  free  because  she  cannot  go  where  she  wants.  She  is  chased  out  of  the 
subway,  the  bus  terminal,  and  the  train  station.  Her  life  is  a struggle  for  survival. 

Question  1.  d.  from  Crossroads  8:  Responses  will  be  personal.  Consider  the  way  the  playwright 
describes  life  on  the  street.  Does  this  description  make  running  away  seem  like  a realistic  solution 
to  problems  at  home?  Or,  would  such  a “solution”  only  lead  to  bigger  problems? 

4.  Sometimes  the  ending  of  a script  or  a story  leaves  the  reader  with  the  feeling  that  the  work 
stopped  short  of  a clear  conclusion.  Did  you  experience  this  feeling  when  you  came  to  the  end 
of  “The  Runaway”?  Do  you  think  that  Madge’s  homeless  situation  should  have  been  resolved 
somehow?  Or,  that  she  and  Jenny  should  have  developed  a lasting  relationship? 

5.  Responses  will,  of  course,  depend  on  other  texts  that  you  have  experienced.  The  issue  of 
homelessness  and  runaways  is  a subject  that  is  frequently  found  in  novels  and  movies. 
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6.  The  following  are  sentence  fragments:  a.,  c.,  and  f.  Sentences  will  vary.  Here  are  some  suggestions: 


a.  The  setting  consists  of  a park  bench  with  trees  behind  it. 

c.  Madge  made  a little  house  from  a big  box. 

f.  The  children,  the  city,  and  the  people  have  all  forgotten  me. 

7.  a.  Props  that  you  will  need  to  acquire  for  “The  Runaway”  include  the  following: 


• park  bench 

• shopping  cart 

• shopping  bags 

• photo  album 

• toothbrush 

• insect  spray 


• teddy  bear 

• galoshes 

• toilet  paper 

• comb 

• teacup 

• newspapers 


b.  Before  making  your  suggestions  for  sound  effects,  carefully  read  the  script.  As  you  read,  note 
places  where  sounds  would  add  to  the  mood  of  the  play.  It  is  important  that  the  sound  effects 
you  use  do  not  drown  out  or  overshadow  the  dialogue.  Following  is  one  student’s  suggestions: 


The  play  takes  place  in  a city  park  so  I think  when  the  curtain  rises  and  before  Madge  speaks, 
we  could  have  some  city-street  noises  in  the  background.  For  example,  there  could  be  the 
sounds  of  traffic  and  perhaps  a siren  in  the  distance.  These  sounds  would  fade  out  as  Madge 
begins  to  speak.  The  shopping  cart  that  Madge  is  pushing  could  have  a squeaky  wheel.  We 
would  have  to  be  careful,  though,  that  it  does  not  distract  from  Madge’s  speech.  Then  at  the 
end  of  the  play,  when  Madge  covers  her  head  with  newspaper  and  goes  to  sleep,  the  traffic 
noises  could  rise  in  the  background  as  the  curtain  falls. 


You  may  have  other  ideas.  Most  sound  effects  are  used  to  establish  mood  or  atmosphere. 
Music  can  also  be  used  to  create  a particular  mood. 
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Lesson  3:  From  Another  Angle 


Have  you  ever  viewed  something  from  a 
certain  position  and  then  moved  so  that 
you  looked  at  the  object  from  a different 
angle?  And,  in  doing  so,  discovered  that 
by  looking  at  it  from  another  angle,  you 
gained  a whole  new  perspective?  Often 
when  a place  is  very  familiar  to  us,  we 
tend  to  “see  it  from  the  same  angle.” 

A newcomer,  however,  may  see  the 
same  place  from  an  entirely  different 
perspective.  In  this  lesson  you  are  going 
to  read  three  short  selections  written  by 
three  new  Canadians. 

Think  about  what  it  might  be  like  to 
immigrate  to  a new  country.  What 
challenges  might  you  face?  Perhaps 
you  have  experienced  what  it  was  like 
to  move  to  another  country,  and  you 
know  first-hand  the  challenges  that 
immigrating  presents. 

1.  In  your  notebook  create  a list  of  challenges  that  new  immigrants  to  Canada 
might  encounter. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  29. 

Before  you  read,  preview  “New  Canadian  Voices”  on  pages  324  to  329  of  Crossroads  8. 
Skim  the  text  to  get  information  from  the  title,  by-line,  photos,  and  any  unusual  item 
that  stands  out  in  the  text. 

As  you  preview,  ask  yourself  the  following: 

• What  do  I expect  this  selection  to  be  about? 

• Who  has  written  it? 

• What  might  they  have  to  say? 

• What  do  the  images  suggest  to  me? 

When  you  read  “New  Canadian  Voices,”  try  to  put  yourself  in  each  writer’s  place.  In 
other  words,  look  at  the  situations  from  another  angle. 
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2.  With  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  compare  the  experiences  presented  in  the 
three  selections  in  “New  Canadian  Voices.”  In  your  comparison  discuss  the 
formats  used,  mood,  and  message.  In  your  notebook  create  a chart  similar  to 
the  following  to  summarize  your  discussion. 


Format 

Mood 

Message 

“A 

Multicultural 

Nation” 

1 

“Too  Old 
to  Change” 

r- 

c"' 

o 

“Do  as  1 Say” 

/ 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  on  page  29. 


Journal  Entry  7E 


Do  question  2 on  page  329  of  Crossroads  8. 


Communicating  Effectively 


Each  person  in  “Too  Old  to  Change”  and  “Do  as  I Say”  has  a definite  idea  about 
fitting  into  his  new  country.  Neither  the  sons  nor  the  fathers  appear  to  be  able 
to  effectively  convey  their  ideas  and  feelings.  They  seem  to  be  having  difficulty 
communicating  with  each  other.  As  a result,  feelings  of  frustration  and  maybe  even 
anger  surface. 


How  could  these  individuals  resolve  their  differences?  Perhaps  they  would  benefit 
from  the  following  suggestions: 


• Think  about  what  you  want  to  say,  and  express  yourself  clearly  so  the  listener 
will  not  be  confused.  Use  words  the  listener  will  understand.  (In  a formal 
situation,  you  might  want  to  rehearse  what  you  are  going  to  say.) 

• Listen  attentively.  When  the  other  person  is  speaking,  focus  all  your  attention 
on  what  that  person  is  saying. 

• If  you  are  not  sure  of  what  was  said,  check  your  interpretation  by  restating 
what  the  person  has  said. 

• Be  open-minded,  frue  communication  occurs  when  you  are  open  to  the  other 
persons  ideas. 
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Portfolio  Item  7l> 


Would  the  people  in  “Too  Old  to  Change”  and  “Do  as  I Say”  have  benefited 
from  the  suggestions  for  communicating  effectively?  Keeping  the 
suggestions  in  mind,  work  with  a partner  to  role-play  a continuation  of  the 
dialogue  between  one  of  the  sons  and  his  father  in  which  they  communicate 
effectively  with  one  another.  When  you  are  satisfied  with  your  dialogue, 
make  a recording  of  it  to  share  with  others. 


Analyzing  Images 


Mr.  Channer;  Examine  the  images  on  pages  324,  327,  and  329  of  Crossroads  8. 

Megan:  They  look  like  collages. 

Mario:  I think  they  were  probably  created  on  a computer. 

Mr.  Channer:  You’re  right.  They  were  formed  using  photos  manipulated  on  a 
computer.  They  were  created  by  Richelle  Forsey.  She  did  the  one  on  page  331 
too.  Richelle  Forsey  is  a Toronto-based  photographer,  web  designer,  and  photo- 
illustrator. Her  works  have  been  published  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  texts 
across  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


Re-examine  the  images  on  pages  324,  327,  and  329  of  Crossroads  8.  What 
do  these  images  represent?  What  messages  are  sent  by  each  image?  Which 
image  appeals  to  you  the  most?  Why? 

3.  Select  one  of  the  images  that  accompanies  the  selections  in  “New  Canadian 
Voices,”  and  explain  how  it  effectively  (or  ineffectively)  supports  the  text. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  30. 


Section  1:  Different  Perspectives 
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Making  a Collage 


Megan  suggested  that  the  images  that  accompany  the  text  of  “New  Canadian 
Voices”  resemble  collages.  Collages,  which  are  an  alternative  to  painting  or  drawing, 
can  be  a fun  way  of  expressing  your  ideas.  To  create  a collage,  all  you  need  is  a 
firm,  flat  surface,  some  glue,  and  materials  you  can  attach  to  the  flat  surface.  The 
choice  of  materials  for  gluing  is  unlimited.  It  will  be  largely  determined  by  whatever 
gets  your  ideas  across  and  whether  it  can  be  glued  to  a flat  surface.  You  can  also 
incorporate  words,  drawings,  or  paintings  in  your  collage. 

Following  are  some  tips  for  creating  a collage: 


• Choose  a subject  to  represent.  It  can  be  a person,  idea,  or  a topic.  For 
example,  you  might  choose  your  little  brother,  an  idea  such  as  friendship,  or 
a topic  such  as  cars. 

• Think  about  the  characteristics  of  your  subject.  What  does  your  little  brother 
wear?  What  are  the  elements  of  friendship?  Do  you  want  to  represent  a 
particular  aspect  of  cars? 

• Consider  which  colours  and  textures  best  represent  your  subject. 

• Collect  materials  that  you  can  cut  up  or  add  to  your  collage — magazines, 
newspapers,  pieces  of  material,  ticket  stubs,  photographs,  and  so  on. 

• Plan  the  arrangement  of  your  materials.  Make  sketches  of  how  you  want 
your  subject  to  look. 

• Make  a final  sketch  on  the  surface  you  are  going  to  use  for  your  collage. 

• Cut  up  your  materials  to  the  size  and  shape  you  want.  Then  glue  them  on 
your  sketch.  Overlap  the  layers  as  needed. 


If  you  plan  carefully  and  follow  the  tips  for  making  a collage,  your  collage  should 
not  only  express  your  ideas  about  your  chosen  subject,  it  should  also  express 
something  about  the  person  who  created  it. 

4.  You  will  be  asked  to  create  a collage  as  part  of  your  Section  1 assignment. 


a.  Review  the  selections  that  you  read  in  Section  1,  and  choose  a person,  an 
idea,  or  a topic  that  you  wish  to  represent  in  a collage. 

b.  Think  about  the  characteristics  of  the  subject  you  have  chosen.  What  kinds 
of  materials  will  best  express  your  subject? 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  30. 
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Go  to  page  5 of  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  respond  to 

question  5 of  Section  1. 



In  this  lesson  you  shared  the  experiences  and 
views  of  some  new  Canadians.  By  examining 
"New  Canadian  Voices"  and  the  images  that 
accompanied  the  selections,  you  were  able 
to  look  at  the  newcomers'  situations  from 
another  angle.  You  acquired  some  tips  for 
communicating  effectively,  and  you  had  the 
opportunity  to  express  your  ideas  in  a collage. 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  Lists  may  vary.  Following  are  some  suggestions: 

• learning  a new  language 

• going  to  a new  school 

• finding  a job 

• figuring  out  or  obtaining  transportation 

• getting  to  know  a new  community 

• learning  new  customs 

• being  separated  from  family  and  friends 

• obtaining  new  documents,  for  example,  health  card  and  Social  Insurance  Number 

• shopping  for  groceries  (food  may  be  unfamiliar) 


If  you  think  of  other  challenges  as  you  work  through  this  lesson,  add  them  to  your  list. 


' 

Format 

Mood 

Message 

“A 

Multicultural 

Nation” 

memoir 

reflective,  but  upbeat 

A newcomer  to  Canada  does 
not  have  to  become  a different 
person  to  be  Canadian. 

“Too  Old 
to  Change” 

dialogue  between 
son  and  father 

a feeling  of  frustration 

Change  may  be  difficult  for 
older  people. 

“Do  as  1 Say” 

dialogue  between 
father  and  son 

confrontational 

Newcomers  to  Canada  may  be 
afraid  of  losing  their  identity. 

You  may  have  different  ideas  for  the  messages  that  each  selection  presents. 
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3.  Responses  will  depend  upon  which  image  you  chose  to  discuss.  Following  are  sample  comments: 

• 1 chose  to  discuss  the  image  on  page  329. 1 think  it  effectively  supports  the  text  of  “Do 
as  1 Say.”  The  flags  in  the  image  represent  the  two  cultures — Canadian  and  Pakistani.  By 
having  them  in  opposite  corners  of  the  image,  the  artist  conveys  the  tension  between  the 
son  and  his  father.  The  blurring  of  the  Pakistani  flag,  the  Urdu  words,  and  the  man  wearing 
traditional  Pakistani  clothing  contrast  with  the  sharpness  of  the  Canadian  flag  and  the  words 
to  “O  Canada.”  This  represents  the  father’s  fear  that  the  son  will  forget  his  mother  tongue  and 
his  Pakistani  heritage. 

• 1 think  the  image  on  page  327  effectively  supports  “Too  Old  to  Change”  because  it  shows 
the  street  where  the  father  feels  comfortable.  The  sellers  and  the  customers  are  Chinese 
and  the  signs  are  in  Chinese,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  father  would  feel  more  comfortable. 
The  image  gives  the  impression  that  this  street  is  like  a little  piece  of  China  that  has  been 
transplanted  to  Canada. 

• The  way  the  face  in  the  image  on  page  324  has  been  re-created  in  pieces  represents  the 
idea  suggested  by  the  writer  that  the  Canadian  culture  is  a blend  of  cultures  and  traditions. 
Despite  this,  1 do  not  feel  that  the  image  effectively  supports  the  text.  The  grey  background  of 
the  image  is  cold  and  uninviting  while  the  mood  of  the  text  was  quite  positive  and  upbeat. 

4.  a.  and  b.  Think  about  the  characteristics  or  traits  of  your  chosen  subject.  For  example,  if  you 
choose  to  represent  Mrs.  Buell  in  your  collage,  look  through  the  story  to  find  words  or  phrases 
that  describe  her.  Then  think  about  the  kinds  of  materials  you  might  collect. 

Perhaps  you  wish  to  express  your  ideas  on  homelessness  or  on  being  a newcomer  to  Canada. 
Again,  scan  the  appropriate  selection  for  passages  that  convey  characteristics  of  the  idea,  and 
consider  the  sorts  of  colours,  textures,  and  materials  you  can  use  to  express  your  ideas. 

If  you  choose  to  make  a collage  that  represents  a particular  topic,  be  careful  that  your  topic  is 
not  too  broad.  Apply  the  same  strategies  for  narrowing  a topic  as  you  would  if  you  were  writing 
a report.  Once  you  have  decided  on  your  subject,  begin  gathering  material  for  your  collage.  You 
might  not  use  all  that  you  collect,  but  it  is  easier  to  discard  than  to  have  to  search  for  more  once 
you  have  started  assembling  your  collage. 

Image  Credits 

All  images  in  this  lesson  were  created  by  or  for  Alberta  Education  with  the  following  noted  exceptions: 

Page 

25  Photodisc/Getty  Images  29  Photodisc/Getty  Images 

27  left;  centre:  Photodisc/Getty  Images 
right:  Kevin  Peterson /Photodisc/Getty 
Images 
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Section  1 Conclusion 

i ^ ^ ^ 


In  this  section  you  examined  a variety  of  issues  from 
different  perspectives.  You  discovered  that  people 
often  change  their  viewpoints  when  they  look  at  a 
situation  or  object  from  another  angle.  Listening 
attentively  to  other  perspectives  is  an  important  part 
of  communicating  effectively. 

In  Lesson  1 you  read  the  short  story  “Mrs.  Buell.” 

The  narrator  of  the  story  showed  you  how  first 
impressions  may  be  changed  by  looking  at  a 
situation  from  a different  perspective.  You  examined 
the  writer’s  use  of  simple  vocabulary  to  create 
effective  descriptions.  As  well,  you  reviewed  the  use 
of  adjectives.  In  Lesson  2 you  read  and  responded 
to  a play  that  dealt  with  homelessness  and  running 
away  from  home.  The  play  “The  Runaway”  allowed 
: you  to  “see”  these  issues  from  a different  viewpoint. 
As  well,  you  studied  how  to  stage  a play  and  how 
sentence  fragments  are  used  in  informal  writing 
and  speech.  You  continued  to  explore  other  people’s 
i perspectives  in  Lesson  3 when  you  read  selections 
written  by  new  Canadians  and  analyzed  images.  You 
t also  created  a collage  to  express  your  viewpoint.  It  is 
I hoped  that  the  material  in  this  section  has  increased 
I your  appreciation  for  diverse  perspectives  and  for 
! the  artistry  of  a variety  of  texts. 


I* 


i 
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[ (( Issu^ 


Craig  Kielburger,  founder  of  Free  the  Children,  an  international  network  of  children 
helping  children 


Nellie  McClung  was  a leader  in  the  fight  for  Canadian  women  to  have  the  right  to  vote.  Nelson 
Mandela  fought  to  end  racial  injustice  in  South  Africa.  Canadian  Craig  Kielburger  has  been  an 
advocate  for  children’s  rights  since  he  was  twelve  years  old.  What  do  these  individuals  have  in 
common?  All  three  have  tried  to  get  others  to  see  and  solve  the  injustices  and  wrongs  of  the  world. 

In  this  section  you  will  explore  two  texts  that  deal  with  righting  injustices.  The  first  selection — a 
memoir — reflects  on  an  individual’s  experience  with  racial  discrimination.  The  second  selection  is  an 
editorial  that  examines  the  issue  of  gender  bias.  As  you  read  and  respond  to  these  texts,  consider  how 
different  people  express  their  views  and  feelings  about  an  issue.  Consider,  also,  how  you  might  have 
viewed  the  issues  if  you  had  been  a part  of  either  situation.  As  you  work  through  the  lessons,  you  will 

• acquire  strategies  for  conducting  a debate 

• continue  to  develop  your  writing  skills 

• express  your  viewpoints  in  your  journal 

• write  a letter  to  the  editor 

• review  using  transitional  devices 

It  is  hoped  that  when  you  have  completed  this  section,  you  will  have  gained  confidence  in  expressing 
your  viewpoints. 
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Ms.  Elias:  What  do  you  think  of  when  you  hear  the  word  friendship! 

Annette:  Someone  to  hang  out  with. 

Peter:  I think  of  doing  things  with  someone  who  has  the  same  interests  as  me.  They 
have  to  be  fun  to  be  with  too. 

Nellen:  Friendship  also  involves  caring  and  understanding. 

Jamal:  When  I think  of  friendship,  I think  of  someone  who  will  stand  up  for  me.  I 
guess  it  has  to  do  with  loyalty. 

Ms.  Elias:  In  this  lesson  you’re  going  to  read  a selection  in  which  friendship  plays  a 
very  important  role. 


Journal  Entry  7Ci 


Have  you  ever  stuck  up  for  someone  whom  you  felt  was  badly  treated?  What 
did  you  do  to  try  to  help  that  person?  Why  did  you  try  to  help  that  person? 

, “A  Mason-Dixon  Memory” 

I 

The  text  you  are  about  to  read  is  a memoir  written  by  Clifton  Davis.  Davis,  an 
African-American,  is  well  known  as  an  actor,  singer,  composer,  lecturer,  producer, 
and  minister.  He  often  does  celebrity  appearances  for  charity  events.  In  “A  Mason- 
’ Dixon  Memory”  Davis  recalls  an  occasion  when  he  was  the  featured  entertainer  at  a 

: fund-raising  dinner.  As  the  honoured  guest  began  his  speech,  it  reminded  Davis  of 

1 a similar  incident  from  his  past. 

I 


i 
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Before  you  read  “A  Mason-Dixon  Memory,”  read  the  statement  above  the  title  of 
the  selection  on  page  332  of  Crossroads  8.  Make  a prediction  about  the  role  that 
friendship  might  play  in  this  selection.  You  will  not  likely  have  any  difficulty  vdth 
most  of  the  vocabulary  used  in  “A  Mason-Dixon  Memory.”  There  are,  however,  two 
words  that  may  be  new  to  you. 


1.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  meanings  of  the  following  words: 

a.  ghetto  (page  333,  last  paragraph) 

b.  bigotry  (page  338,  second  paragraph) 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  39. 


go  back  to  page  332  of  Crossroads  8,  and 
"A  Mason-Dixon  Memory." 


2.  a.  What  character  or  situation  from  “A  Mason-Dixon  Memory”  did  you 

personally  connect  with?  Why? 

b.  What  did  you  learn  from  this  selection? 

3.  What  do  you  think  was  Davis’s  purpose  in  writing  this  memoir? 

4.  Do  question  1.  b.  on  page  339  of  Crossroads  8. 

5.  If  Davis  had  presented  this  piece  in  another  format,  would  it  have  had  the  same 
impact?  Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  39. 


Journal  Entry  7H 


In  his  memoir  Clifton  Davis  states,  “Sometimes  the  battle  is  fought  with 
fists  and  guns,  but  more  often  the  most  effective  weapon  is  a simple  act  of 
love  and  courage.”  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statement?  Write  a 
paragraph  expressing  your  thoughts.  Then  discuss  your  ideas  with  a partner 
or  in  a small  group. 
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Exploring  Issues 


debate:  a 

structured 
discussion 
or  argument 
involving  opposing 
viewpoints 


One  way  of  exploring  issues  and  expressing  viewpoints  is  through  debating.  A 
debate  is  a structured  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  something.  In  a 
debate,  two  individuals  or  teams  follow  a fixed  process  to  present  opposite  sides  of 
an  issue  before  an  audience.  A debate  may  be  formal  or  informal.  A formal  debate 
follows  parliamentary  procedure — very  strict  guidelines  for  how  an  argument 
should  be  presented.  An  informal  debate  still  follows  a set  structure,  but  as  the 
name  suggests,  the  rules  are  not  quite  so  rigid. 


Taking  Part  in  a Debate 

Whether  a debate  is  formal  or  informal,  it  follows  the  same  process.  Here  are  the 
steps  you  will  follow  when  taking  part  in  a debate: 


resolution:  in 

a debate,  the 
statement  of  the 
topic 


rebuttal:  in 

debating,  an 
argument  against 
the  opponent’s 
position 


• First,  choose  a specific  topic  to  debate,  and  make  a statement  about  it.  The 
statement  of  the  topic  is  called  the  resolution.  It  begins  with  the  words 
resolved  that.  Following  is  an  example: 

Resolved  that  extending  the  school  year  would  improve  the  quality 
of  education. 

• Next,  decide  who  will  be  on  each  side  of  the  debate. 

(Who  will  agree  with  the  resolution,  and  who  will 
disagree  with  it?)  Each  side  should  have  an  equal 
number  of  members.  These  people  will  need  to 
do  some  planning  and  research  to  prepare  for 
their  arguments. 

• Each  side  is  allowed  the  same  amount  of  time  to 
present  their  arguments.  To  ensure  that  the  debate 
process  is  followed  and  time  limits  are  kept,  a 
chairperson  and  a timekeeper  are  appointed. 

• The  side  that  agrees  with  the  resolution  (the  affirmative  side)  begins  the 
debate  by  giving  reasons  and  proofs  to  support  it.  Then  the  side  that  disagrees 
(the  negative  side)  gives  reasons  and  proofs  against  it.  Each  side  should 
make  running  notes  of  the  arguments  given  by  the  opposing  side.  The  people 
who  are  listening  to  the  debate  should  also  make  running  notes  about  these 
arguments  and  their  own  thoughts  on  the  topic. 

• Each  side  is  given  a chance  to  prove  that  the  arguments  of  the  other  side  are 
incorrect.  This  step  is  called  the  rebuttal,  an  argument  against  the  opponent’s 
position.  Again,  listeners  should  write  running  notes. 

• When  both  sides  have  finished,  the  listeners  may  ask  the  debaters  questions 
or  give  their  opinions. 

• At  the  end  of  the  question  period,  the  chairperson  asks  the  audience  to  vote 
by  a show  of  hands  to  decide  which  side  has  won  the  debate. 


Section  2:  Issues 
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Debating  an  Issue 


In  1966  the  United  Nations  called  on  the  international  community  to  eliminate  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.  A resolution  was  passed  proclaiming  March  21  as 
the  International  Day  for  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination. 

Why  March  2 1 ? 

March  21  was  chosen  as  the  International  Day  for  the  Elimination  of  Racial 
Discrimination  following  a tragic  event  in  South  Africa.  On  that  day  in  1960,  police 
in  Sharpeville  opened  gunfire  and  killed  69  people  who  were  peacefully  protesting 
against  South  Africa’s  apartheid  “pass  laws.”  These  were  laws  adopted  by  South 
Africa’s  government  to  enforce  legal  discrimination  against  black  people. 


To  learn  more  about  the  United  Nations’  efforts  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination, 
visit  the  following  website: 

http://www.un.org/cyberschoolbus/iderd/ 


6.  Imagine  that  you  are  taking  part  in  a classroom  debate.  Here  is  the  resolution 
that  you  will  debate: 

Resolved  that  Canada  should  declare  March  21 — the  International  Day  for 
the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination — a national  holiday. 

a.  You  are  on  the  affirmative  side.  Prepare  a persuasive  argument  in  support  of 
the  resolution.  Provide  at  least  three  reasons  to  support  your  argument. 

b.  Now  imagine  you  are  on  the  negative  side.  Prepare  a rebuttal  to  the 
argument  that  was  presented  in  the  preceding  question.  Provide  at  least 
three  reasons  to  support  your  rebuttal. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  40. 
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In  a group,  debate  this  resolution: 


Resolved  that  Canada  should  declare  March  21— the  International  Day  for 
the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination — a national  holiday. 

Follow  the  steps,  which  you  were  given  earlier,  for  taking  part  in  a debate. 


The  Canadian  Race  Relations  Foundation  is  devoted  to  bringing  about  a racism- 
free  Canada.  Visit  its  website  at  the  following  address: 

http://www.crr.ca 

Using  Transition  Words 

Transitions,  or  transitional  devices,  are  words  or  phrases  that  connect  ideas. 
Transitions  help  readers  clearly  understand  relationships  such  as  time,  space, 
emphasis,  example,  contrast,  comparison,  effect,  and  addition.  Following  are 
examples  of  transitions  and  the  relationships  they  show: 


Relationship 

Transition 

Time 

before 

Space 

here 

Emphasis 

in  fact 

Example 

for  instance 

Contrast 

however 

Comparison 

likewise 

Effect 

consequently 

Addition 

furthermore 

You  were  introduced  to  transitional  devices  in  Module  1:  Section  3,  Lesson  4.  You 
may  find  it  helpful  to  review  that  information.  You  may  also  refer  to  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook. 

7.  Transitions  help  ideas  flow  smoothly  and  coherently.  Scan  “A  Mason-Dixon 
Memory”  for  transitions.  In  your  notebook  write  two  examples  of  the  use  of 
transitions  by  the  writer  of  “A  Mason-Dixon  Memory.”  Note  the  page  number 
of  each  example. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  40. 
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Speakers  use  transitions,  too,  in  order  to  help  their  listeners  clearly  understand 
relationships  between  ideas.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 


Review  the  arguments  that  you  wrote  for  the  imaginary  debate  in  response  to 
questions  6.  a.  and  6.  b.  Are  there  places  where  adding  transitions  would  make  your 
arguments  more  effective? 

8.  The  following  paragraph  has  no  transition  words  or  phrases.  Rewrite  it  in  your 
notebook  with  transitional  devices  to  improve  the  clarity. 

This  winter  I decided  to  try  speed  skating.  I didn’t  know  how  I would  do,  but  I 
hoped  I wouldn’t  fall  flat  on  my  back.  I researched  the  sport  to  learn  all  about  it. 
I joined  a community  speed-skating  club  and  practised  twice  a week.  The  coach 
said  I was  ready  for  competition.  My  first  race  was  very  exciting.  I stepped  onto 
the  ice  and  got  into  the  starting  position.  I heard  the  starting  pistol.  I took  off.  I 
made  the  first  turn.  I slipped  on  the  next  one.  Regaining  my  momentum,  I flew 
down  the  ice. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  40. 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  2. 

V -J 
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In  this  lesson  you  read  "A  Mason-Dixon 
Memory"  to  explore  the  issue  of  racial 
discrimination.  You  investigated  debating 
as  a means  of  expressing  ideas  about  an 
issue.  And  you  reviewed  transitions.  In 
the  next  lesson  you  will  explore  another 
issue — gender  bias. 


Glossary 

I debate:  a structured  discussion  or  argument  resolution:  in  a debate,  the  statement  of  the 

involving  opposing  viewpoints  topic 

I 

I rebuttal:  in  debating,  an  argument  against  the 
opponent’s  position 

Suggested  Responses 

I 

^ 1 . Definitions  may  vary  slightly  depending  on  the  dictionary  you  used. 

! a.  ghetto:  a section  of  a city  occupied  by  a minority  group  who  live  there  especially  because  of 
j social,  economic,  or  legal  pressure 

I 

^ b.  bigotry:  intolerance  and  prejudice 

2.  a.  Responses  will,  of  course,  vary  depending  upon  your  personal  experiences.  Have  you  fully 

I explained  why  the  character  or  situation  made  the  impact  that  it  did? 

I 

i b.  Again,  responses  will  vary.  Following  is  one  student’s  response: 

i I learned  two  things  from  this  selection.  First,  true  friends  will  stand  up  for  you.  Second, 

racial  discrimination  is  very  hard  to  get  rid  of.  Clifton  Davis  and  Dondre  Green  went  through 
the  same  kind  of  discrimination  several  years  apart.  You  would  think  in  32  years  that  racial 
!!  discrimination  would  have  been  eliminated. 

3.  Responses  will  be  personal  opinion.  Following  is  one  student’s  response: 

1 think  Davis’s  purpose  in  writing  this  memoir  was  to  raise  awareness  of  racial  discrimination.  I 
! think  he  wants  people  to  realize  how  harmful  it  is. 

i 

I 4.  Question  1.  b.  of  Crossroads  8:  Davis  and  Dondre  both  experienced  racial  discrimination  on  a 
! school  trip.  In  each  case,  their  friends  stood  up  for  them.  The  experiences  had  powerful  impacts 
on  Davis  and  Dondre.  Their  friends’  actions  made  both  realize  the  true  meaning  of  friendship. 

' 
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5.  Again,  responses  will  vary.  Consider  other  formats  Davis  might  have  used.  What  if  the  piece  had 
been  written  without  dialogue?  What  impact  would  it  have  if  it  had  been  written  as  a poem  or  as 
a play?  What  if  it  had  been  presented  as  a painting?  Be  sure  you  give  a defensible  explanation  for 
your  response. 

6.  a.  and  b.  Arguments  for  either  side  will,  of  course,  vary.  Begin  by  brainstorming  ideas  that  will 
support  your  position.  Following  are  some  possibilities: 

• Affirmative  side:  A national  holiday  will  raise  people’s  awareness  of  racial  discrimination 
and  the  need  to  eliminate  racism. 

• Negative  side:  People  will  not  pay  attention  to  the  reason  behind  the  holiday;  instead,  they 
will  just  consider  it  a day  off  from  school  or  work. 

Use  the  following  checklist  to  ensure  your  arguments  are  effective: 

• I have  clearly  stated  my  position. 

• I have  provided  at  least  three  reasons  to  support  my  argument. 

• My  viewpoints  are  presented  clearly  and  orderly. 

• My  conclusion  restates  my  position. 

7.  Following  are  examples  of  transitions  used  by  the  writer  of  ‘A  Mason-Dixon  Memory.”  The 
transitional  devices  are  boldfaced. 

• Then,  on  April  17,  1991,  Dondre’s  . . . (page  332) 

• Needless  to  say,  our  standard  of  living . . . (page  335) 

• Nevertheless,  when  my  Grade  Eight  teacher  announced  . . . (page  334) 

You  may  have  discovered  others. 

8.  Transitional  devices  may  vary.  Following  is  one  student’s  paragraph: 

This  winter  I decided  to  try  speed  skating.  I didn’t  know  how  I would  do,  but  I hoped  I 
wouldn’t  fall  flat  on  my  back.  First,  1 researched  the  sport  to  learn  all  about  it.  Next,  I joined  a 
community  speed-skating  club  and  practised  twice  a week.  Finally,  the  coach  said  1 was  ready 
for  competition.  My  first  race  was  very  exciting.  1 stepped  onto  the  ice  and  got  into  the  starting 
position.  Then  I heard  the  starting  pistol.  I took  off.  I made  the  first  turn;  however,  I slipped  on  the 
next  one.  Regaining  my  momentum,  I flew  down  the  ice. 
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Mr.  Channer;  Turn  to  page  340  in  Crossroads  8,  and  read  the  title  of  the  selection. 
Think  about  the  expression  “playing  like  a girl.”  What  does  it  mean? 

Mario;  It’s  kind  of  a put-down  that’s  used  to  describe  the  way  somebody  plays  a 
particular  sport. 


Megan:  It’s  not  “kind  of  a put-down.”  It  is  a put-down.  It  discriminates  against  girls. 
You  don’t  hear  the  expression  “playing  like  a boy.” 


gender  bias: 

unreasoned 
judgement  for  or 
against  one  side, 
based  on  sex 


Mr.  Channer;  Megan  is  right.  The  expression  is  sexist — discrimination  based  on 
gender.  It’s  also  referred  to  as  gender  bias.  “What’s  Wrong  with  Playing  ‘Like  a 
Girl’?”  deals  with  the  issue  of  gender  bias. 

“What’s  Wrong  with  Playing  ‘Like  a Girl’?” 


Read  “What’s  Wrong  with  Playing  ‘Like  a Girl’?”  on  page  340  in  Crossroads  8.  As 
you  read,  note  your  reactions  to  the  text.  Use  small  sticky  notes  placed  next  to  a 
particular  passage  or  a sheet  of  paper  with  page  references  to  the  passages  you 
reacted  to.  Use  the  following  codes: 


Symbol 

Definition 

X 

I disagree. 

* 

I agree. 

+ 

This  is  new  information. 

I 

Wow! 

? 

I do  not  understand. 

i 
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1.  Discuss  your  reactions  to  the  text  with  a small  group. 

2.  Do  questions  1.  a.  and  1.  b.  on  page  343  of  Crossroads  8. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  45. 


Journal  Entry  71 


Have  you  ever  experienced  or  observed  sexist  behaviour?  What  solutions 
can  you  suggest  to  eliminate  this  kind  of  behaviour? 


The  Canadian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  and  Sport  and  Physical 
Activity  encourages  all  females  to  participate  in  sport  and  physical  activity.  Its 
website  profiles  women  who  have  excelled  in  sports: 


http:/ /www.caaws.ca 


Portfolio  Item  If 


Do  question  2 on  page  343  of  Crossroads  8. 


Expressing  Your  Viewpoint 


editorial:  an  article 
in  a newspaper 
or  magazine  or 
a comment  in  a 
radio  or  television 
broadcast 
expressing  an 
opinion 


Dorothea  Stillman  wrote  an  editorial  to  express  her  viewpoint  on  the  issue 
of  gender  bias.  An  editorial  is  an  article  in  a newspaper  or  magazine  or  a 
commentary  on  television  or  radio  that  expresses  an  opinion.  Editorials 
usually  express  the  opinion  or  attitude  of  the  media  in  which  they  appear. 
Often,  the  writer  is  not  identified.  But  in  some  cases,  as 
with  “What’s  Wrong  with  Playing  ‘Like  a Girl’?,”  the 
opinion  expressed  has  a by-line. 

People  often  react  to  an  editorial  by  writing  a 
letter  to  the  editor.  Letters  to  the  editor  are  a 
good  way  for  individuals  to  voice  their  concerns 
or  opinions  in  a public  forum.  Letters  to  the 
editor  may  be  positive  (bouquets)  or  negative 
(beefs).  They  may  be  persuasive — trying  to  get 
people  to  think  or  do  something  specific. 
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Following  are  some  tips  for  writing  a letter  to  the  editor: 


• Use  the  formal  letter  format.  (Refer  to  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook 
for  guidelines  to  writing  a formal  letter.)  You  must  include  your  full  name, 
address,  and  phone  number.  Newspapers  and  magazines  will  not  publish 
letters  if  there  is  a question  about  the  identity  of  the  writer.  If  your  letter  is 
published,  only  your  name  and  city  will  be  printed. 

• Begin  the  body  of  your  letter  with  a clear  statement  of  your 
topic  or  concern.  If  you  are  responding  to  a previously 
published  article  or  letter,  give  the  exact  headline, 
newspaper  name,  date  of  publication,  and  page  number. 

Give  enough  background  so  readers  will  understand 
what  you  are  writing  about. 

• In  the  next  paragraph  state  your  viewpoint  firmly 
but  politely.  Support  your  opinion  with  reasons, 
facts,  and  logical  arguments.  You  may  make  an 
emotional  appeal,  but  do  not  let  emotion  take  the 
place  of  hard  facts. 

• Include  a strong  final  statement  summarizing  your  position  or 
recommendations. 

• Stick  to  a single  subject.  Deal  with  one  issue  per  letter.  Express  your  ideas 
clearly  and  concisely.  Your  letter  should  be  no  more  than  one  typed  page. 

• Proofread  and  edit  your  letter.  You  may  need  to  make  several  drafts  before  you 
are  satisfied  with  your  letter.  Keep  a copy  of  your  letter  for  reference. 

• Address  the  letter  to  the  editor  and  send  it  promptly.  Many  newspapers  and 
magazines  accept  letters  to  the  editor  that  are  e-mailed. 

For  more  information  on  writing  a letter  to  the  editor,  read  page  148  of  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook. 


Don't  be  discouraged  if  your  letter  isn't 
published.  The  editor  may  have  received 
more  responses  to  a particular  issue  than 
space  allows. 


J 
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Read  the  following  example  of  a letter  to  the  editor. 


4994  Malvern  Road 
Midtown,  AB  T7M  IMl 
(780) 555-5555 

June  6,  2005 

Editor 

Midtown  Herald 
22  Market  Avenue 
Midtown,  AB  T5M  OMO 

Dear  Editor: 

Town  council’s  decision  to  ban  skateboarding  in  Central  Park  (see  “No 
Skateboards  in  Central  Park,”  Midtown  Herald,  June  4,  2005,  p.  A2)  is  unfair 
to  Midtown’s  young  people. 

You  would  think  that  town  council  would  want  to  see  young  people  involved 
in  a healthy  and  entertaining  activity  rather  than  hanging  around  the  streets 
with  nothing  to  do.  There  are  not  many  places  for  young  people  to  spend 
their  time  downtown.  If  skateboarding  is  banned,  there  will  be  even  fewer 
places  for  teens. 

Is  council  really  concerned  about  safety?  Then  why  not  just  pass  a bylaw  that 
skateboarders  must  wear  proper  protective  gear?  Since  we  all  wear  helmets 
and  protective  pads  anyway,  I don’t  know  anyone  who  would  object  to  that. 
If  the  real  reason  for  the  bylaw  is  a way  to  get  young  people  out  of  Central 
Park  altogether,  it  borders  on  age  discrimination. 

I strongly  urge  town  council  to  reconsider  its  decision.  Citizens  of  Midtown, 
let  your  support  for  the  young  people  of  Midtown  be  known. 

Yours  truly. 

Heather  Lee 
Heather  Lee 


3.  Apply  what  you  have  learned  about  letters  to  the  editor.  Write  a letter  to  the 
editor  in  response  to  Dorothea  Stillman’s  editorial  “What’s  Wrong  with  Playing 
‘Like  a Girl’?”  Your  letter  may  be  either  a positive  or  a negative  response.  It  may 
also  be  persuasive.  You  may  need  to  make  up  some  details  such  as  addresses 
and  the  name  of  the  newspaper. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  46. 
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Go  to  page  8 of  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  respond  to 
questions  2 and  3 of  Section  2. 

^ ^ 


In  this  lesson  you  explored  the  issue  of 
gender  bias.  You  discovered  two  more  ways 
to  express  viewpoints  on  an  issue — editorials 
and  letters  to  the  editor.  In  the  next  lesson 
you  will  examine  some  strategies  to  use 
when  reviewing  and  writing  tests. 


Glossary 

gender  bias:  unreasoned  judgement  for  or  editorial:  an  article  in  a newspaper  or  magazine 

against  one  side,  based  on  sex  or  a comment  in  a radio  or  television 

broadcast  expressing  an  opinion 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  Responses  will,  of  course,  vary.  What  new  information  did  your  group  learn?  What  caused  group 
members  to  say  “wow”?  What  made  them  think  differently?  What  did  you  agree  with?  What  did 
you  not  understand? 

2.  Question  1.  a.  of  Crossroads  8:  It  is  likely  that  Stillman  reacted  to  the  coach’s  attitude  because  she 
believed  he  was  treating  the  children  unfairly  by  teaching  them  gender  bias.  Both  girls  and  boys 
were  being  humiliated  by  the  coach’s  attitude.  By  using  the  methods  that  he  did,  the  coach  was 
teaching  discrimination  based  on  gender.  Your  reaction  will  be  personal.  Be  sure  to  explain  clearly 
why  you  feel  as  you  do. 

Question  1.  b.  of  Crossroads  8:  The  men  were  reacting  to  Stillman  volunteering  to  be  coach  in  the 
same  way  that  her  son’s  coach  was  teaching  his  players.  “The  natural  order  of  things  was  that  the 
boys  should  be  superior  to  the  girls — and  be  ashamed  if  they  weren’t.”  The  men  felt  that  a woman 
was  not  capable  of  coaching. 
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3.  The  opinion  expressed  in  your  letter  to  the  editor  will  depend  upon  your  reaction  to  the  editorial. 
Use  the  checklist  that  follows  to  ensure  your  letter  is  effective. 

• I clearly  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  my  reason  for  writing. 

• I included  useful  and  relevant  background  information. 

• I used  facts  to  make  logical  arguments  to  support  my  viewpoint. 

• I used  a firm  but  respectful  tone. 

• I ended  my  letter  with  a clear  recommendation  for  the  action  I want  my  readers  to  take. 

• I used  correct  formal  letter  format. 
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((section  2 Conclusion 


Have  you  ever  witnessed  or  experienced  discrimination?  What  was  your  reaction?  How  did  you 
express  your  viewpoint  to  the  issue?  In  this  section  you  read  two  different  texts  that  dealt  with 
different  types  of  discrimination. 

The  first  text,  “A  Mason-Dixon  Memory,”  told  of  two  individuals'  experiences  with  racial 
discrimination.  Although  their  experiences  occurred  in  different  places  and  several  years  apart, 
there  were  similarities  in  the  incidents  themselves  and  in  the  outcomes.  In  both  cases,  friends 
and  classmates  stood  by  the  victims  of  discrimination.  The  friends  used  actions  to  express  their 
viewpoints.  Clifton  Davis,  the  writer  of  ‘A  Mason-Dixon  Memory,”  expressed  his  views  on  this  issue 
I by  writing  a memoir  of  his  experience.  The  second  text  dealt  with  discrimination  based  on  gender. 

Dorothea  Stillman  expressed  her  viewpoint  on  gender  bias  through  an  editorial  titled  “What’s  Wrong 
I with  Playing  ‘Like  a Girl’?” 

In  responding  to  these  texts,  you  explored  two  other  ways  of  exploring  issues  and  expressing 
[ viewpoints — debating  and  writing  letters  to  the  editor.  It  is  hoped  that  your  experiences  in  this 
[ section  will  help  you  to  understand  and  express  your  ideas  on  issues  that  concern  you. 
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Section  3 


[ ((  Reviewing  and  Testing 


How  do  you  prepare  for  an  English  language  arts  test?  Do  you  try  to  reread  all  your  notes  and  all  the 
selections  that  you  encountered  in  the  course?  Or,  do  you  review  the  material  on  a regular  basis? 
When  you  sit  down  to  write  a test,  do  you  feel  confident  that  you  will  do  well,  or  are  you  anxious 
and  afraid? 

You  cannot  expect  to  do  well  on  a final  test  if  you  have  not  put  a good  effort  into  the  course  itself,  but 
you  should  feel  confident  about  the  final  test  if  you  have  worked  carefully  and  consistently  through  all 
the  lessons  and  assignments.  Section  3 is  designed  to  help  you  prepare  for  the  final  test  that  you  will 
write  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Lesson  1 will  provide  some  strategies  and  tips  to  help  you  study  more 
effectively.  In  Lesson  2 you  will  be  given  suggestions  on  how  to  approach  a test.  As  well,  you  will  have 
opportunities  to  practise  a variety  of  test  questions. 

When  you  have  completed  the  lessons  and  assignments  for  this  section,  you  should  feel  more 
confident  about  writing  your  final  test. 
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I studied  hard  last  night  for  this  test.  I understood 
the  material.  I was  really  prepared,  but  once  I sat 
down  to  write,  my  mind  went  blank. 


Have  you  ever  had  this  happen  to  you?  It  is  a common  experience,  and  one  that  is 
usually  the  result  of  poor  study  habits.  Because  recall  and  reading  are  necessary 
when  taking  a test,  you  need  to  prepare  properly.  For  this  sort  of  reading  situation, 
the  SQ3R  method  is  very  effective.  It  offers  a way  of  approaching  material  that 
should  be  read  carefully  and  then  remembered.  To  review  the  SQ3R  method,  go  to 
pages  156  and  157  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


Mario:  I always  use  the  SQ3R  method  when  I study.  I survey  or  preview  the 

material,  question  myself  about  what  I surveyed,  and  read  for  answers.  Then  I 
check  to  see  whether  I can  answer  my  questions,  recite  the  answers,  and  review 
j if  necessary. 

j Ms.  Elias:  When  you  use  SQ3R,  you  are  actively  involved  with  your  text  and  actively 

I searching  for  information  as  you  read.  You  are  an  active  reader. 

Annette:  When  I use  SQ3R,  I don’t  need  to  spend  so  much  time  studying  and  taking 
I notes.  It  really  helps  me  remember  the  material  I need  to  know. 

I 

; 1.  a.  Suggest  two  situations  where  you  might  use  the  SQ3R  method  of  reading. 

I b.  Suggest  two  situations  where  the  SQ3R  method  would  not  be  suitable. 

c Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  5 1 . 
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Ms.  Elias:  Reading  effectively  is  a skill  that  you  will  use  when  you  are  studying  for 
your  final  test.  What  other  strategies  will  you  use  to  prepare  for  your  final  test? 

Peter:  I have  four  tests  coming  up.  I think  I’d  better  make  a study  schedule.  I’ll  have 
to  plan  my  time  so  I can  review  everything  I need  to. 

Nellen:  Me  too.  For  English  language  arts,  I’ll  review  my  novel,  a few  short  stories, 
and  the  poetry  section. 

Jamal:  I want  to  review  the  glossary  terms  to  be  sure  that  I haven’t  forgotten  any  of 
them.  I’ll  go  through  the  modules  and  review  any  concepts  I’m  not  sure  of. 

Megan:  I’m  going  to  go  through  my  Assignment  Booklets  and  check  my  teacher’s 
comments.  I know  there  are  a couple  of  assignments  that  I had  trouble  with.  I 
don’t  want  to  make  the  same  mistakes  on  my  final  test. 

Ms.  Elias:  Sounds  as  if  you’ve  got  your  studying  under  control. 

2.  Not  all  comments  about  studying  are  as  positive  as  those  in  the  discussion  you 
just  read.  Following  are  some  statements  about  studying  that  you  may  have 
heard  or  even  said  yourself.  For  each  statement,  tell  what  is  wrong  with  the 
approach  to  studying  that  it  reflects. 

a.  I do  my  studying  the  night  before  the  test  so  I’ll  remember  things  better. 

b.  I study  late  at  night.  I can  never  get  started  early  in  the  day. 

c.  There’s  not  much  to  study  in  English  language  arts;  most  of  the  time,  the 
questions  are  general. 

d.  1 like  to  study  with  my  friends.  It’s  more  fun. 

e.  When  1 study,  1 listen  to  music  or  else  1 have  the  TV  on. 

f.  1 skim  over  everything  1 can  before  a test.  That  way  it’s  all  fresh  in  my  mind. 
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3.  To  prepare  for  their  tests,  both  Peter  and  Nellen  planned  to  make  study 
schedules  for  themselves.  Take  some  time  to  design  a study  schedule  for 
yourself.  Consider  your  English  Language  Arts  8 as  well  as  any  other  tests  or 
commitments  you  might  have  (for  example,  sports,  meetings,  or  chores). 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  52. 
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Write  a paragraph  in  which  you  reflect  on  the  following  questions: 


• Do  you  think  you  have  developed  effective  study  habits? 

• How  can  you  improve  your  concentration  during  study  time? 

• Describe  one  study  technique  that  you  use  that  is  especially  helpful. 


^ 

Co  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  respond  to 

question  1 of  Section  3. 

-J) 


In  this  lesson  you  examined  some  strategies 
for  studying  effectively.  The  next  lesson  will 
help  you  develop  strategies  to  answer  the 
kinds  of  questions  you  may  be  asked  on  the 
final  test. 


Suggested  Responses 

1 . a.  The  SQ3R  method  is  a great  way  to  study  non-fiction  material  and  to  review  notes.  You  could 
also  use  this  method  to  read  an  article  or  reference  material. 

Because  they  do  not  usually  have  headings  or  graphics,  most  literary  works  such  as  fiction  or 
poetry  cannot  be  easily  surveyed.  You  can,  however,  adapt  the  SQ3R  method  to  literary  texts 
by  creating  questions  from  titles  or  making  predictions  about  characters  and  outcomes.  You 
might  also  find  it  useful  to  break  longer  works  into  parts  and  pause  at  the  end  of  each  part  to 
recite  and  review. 
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b.  The  SQ3R  method  is  meant  to  help  you  analyze  a text  and  remember  important  points. 
Therefore,  this  strategy  is  not  suitable  for  stories  or  poems  because  when  you  are  reading  a 
story  or  poem,  you  should  savour  the  experience.  Poetry,  in  particular,  should  appeal  to  your 
emotions  and  your  senses.  (If  you  are  analyzing  a poem  on  an  exam,  however,  you  might  want 
to  break  it  into  parts  to  help  you  understand  the  meaning.) 

2.  a.  Cramming  for  a test  the  night  before  may  lead  to  a disaster.  It  is  hard  to  remember  a lot  of 

details  stuffed  into  your  brain  at  the  last  minute.  You  will  remember  better — and  for  longer — if 
you  review  a little  over  a period  of  several  days  (or  even  weeks) . It  is  fine  to  do  a review  the 
night  before,  but  do  not  try  to  memorize  the  whole  course  the  night  before  an  important  test. 

b.  If  you  study  until  the  “wee  hours,”  you  may  find  that  you  are  exhausted  the  next  day  when  it  is 
time  to  write  your  test.  Try  to  get  a good  night’s  sleep  so  you  are  alert  and  rested  when  you  are 
writing  your  test. 

c.  If  you  have  worked  diligently  through  your  English  Language  Arts  8 course,  you  probably  will 
not  have  to  spend  too  much  time  studying.  On  the  other  hand,  you  should  review  at  least 
some  of  the  literature  and  concepts  to  refresh  your  memory.  You  should  also  review  your 
glossary  and  Assignment  Booklets. 

d.  Although  you  may  find  studying  with  friends  enjoyable,  you  may  also  find  that  you  can 
be  easily  distracted  and  that  you  will  accomplish  less.  Of  course,  if  you  can  keep  on  track, 
studying  with  a partner  may  be  helpful.  Group  work  can  be  a very  useful  and  productive 
activity,  but  there  are  times  when  you  have  to  be  alone  to  really  concentrate. 

e.  Music  and  television  can  distract  your  attention,  sometimes  without  you  even  realizing  it. 

In  most  cases,  the  best  studying  is  done  in  a quiet  environment,  away  from  interruptions 
and  distractions.  This  can  vary  from  person  to  person;  some  are  much  better  at  tuning  out 
distracting  noises  than  others.  No  one  works  well  in  front  of  a TV,  but  if  background  music 
helps  you  drown  out  distracting  noises  and  concentrate  on  your  work,  play  it. 

f.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  skimming  over  everything.  For  example,  if  you  try  to  reread 
all  the  literature  in  the  course,  you  will  not  take  in  much  of  it.  Be  selective;  decide  what  is  most 
important  and  study  it  thoroughly  using  the  SQ3R  method  or  a variation  of  it. 

3.  Your  study  schedule  should  enable  you  to  spread  your  studying  over  several  days.  To  prevent 

boredom,  you  might  want  to  spend  an  hour  reviewing  English  language  arts.  Then  after  a short 

break,  you  can  switch  to  another  subject. 
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— Tense  About  Tests^ 


I took  a test  in  French.  When  the 
said,  “Clear  your  desks,”  my  brain 
cleared  itself,  too!  When  she  passed  out  the 
papers,  I almost  passed  out.  By  the  time  I 
was  ready  to  begin,  the  other  kids  were 
halfway  done.  Things  have  gotten  so  bad 
that  I can’t  even  hear  the  word  tesf  without 
feeling  butterflies  in  my  stomach.  Is  there 
any  hope  for  me? 


Can  you  identify  with  “Tense  About  Tests”?  Most  people  get  nervous  when  it  comes 
to  writing  a test.  You  can,  however,  overcome  this  nervousness.  All  you  need  to  do 
is  develop  the  skill  of  test  writing.  As  with  other  skills,  there  are  guidelines  that  will 
help  you  to  be  more  proficient.  Use  the  following  strategies  to  help  you  become  a 
skilled  test  writer: 

• Note  how  the  test  will  be  scored.  Will  marks  be  subtracted  for  guessing? 

In  written  questions  the  marks  often  provide  a guide  as  to  how  much 
information  is  required. 

• Make  a quick  survey  of  the  entire  test  for  length  and  general  content.  Note 
any  specific  directions  such  as  “Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,”  or  “Do  all 
rough  work  in  the  space  provided.” 

• Decide  on  an  order  for  answering  the  questions.  Do  the  easy  sections  of  the 
test  first.  If  you  cannot  think  of  an  answer  for  a question,  move  on  and  come 
back  to  it  later. 

• Write  neatly  and  clearly.  A “T”  that  looks  like  an  “F”  for  a true  or  false  response 
will  cost  you  marks. 

• Identify  exactly  what  the  question  is  asking,  and  answer  accordingly. 

• Check  your  completed  test.  Make  sure  you  have  answered  everything  you  can. 
Check  your  answers  for  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar  errors. 


' Margaret  Iveson  and  Samuel  Robinson,  Language  Arts  Survival  Guide  (Scarborough:  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc., 
1993),  267.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Pearson  Education  Canada. 
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stem:  the  question 
part  of  a multiple- 
choice  question 


Journal  Entry  7K 


Reflect  on  your  experiences  in  writing  tests.  What  was  the  best  test 
experience  you  ever  had?  What  made  it  so  positive?  What  was  your  worst 
test  experience?  What  made  it  so  negative? 


Tests  are  designed  to  let  you  demonstrate  your  skills  and  your  knowledge.  To 
accomplish  this,  a variety  of  questions  are  used.  On  your  English  Language  Arts  8 
final  test  you  can  expect  to  find  the  following  types  of  questions:  multiple  choice, 
short  answer,  and  long  answer. 

Multiple-Choice  Questions 

Multiple- choice  questions  test  your  knowledge  and 
skills  on  many  different  topics.  For  example,  on  your 
final  test,  you  could  see  questions  on  the  following: 

• grammar  and  language  use 

• poetry,  fiction,  and  non-fiction 

• visual  texts,  such  as  a photograph  or  cartoon 

• literary  terms 

Most  multiple-choice  questions  have  four  answers 
to  choose  from.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  the  answer, 
use  the  process  of  elimination  to  select  the  correct 
one.  You  may  be  able  to  eliminate  one  or  two  of 
the  choices  easily,  but  you  will  need  to  use  your 
knowledge  and  skills  to  select  the  correct  answer 
from  the  remaining  choices.  Following  are  some 
tips  to  help  you  answer  multiple-choice  questions: 

• Read  the  stem  of  each  question  carefully.  Be  alert  to  key  words  such  as  main, 
not,  important,  or  best.  Pay  attention  to  words  that  are  in  boldface. 

• When  a question  asks  you  to  select  the  best  answer,  keep  in  mind  that  all  the 
choices  may  be  correct  to  some  degree.  Your  job  is  to  decide  which  choice  is 
better  than  the  others. 

• Do  not  rush  through  multiple-choice  questions.  They  are  designed  to  test 
your  reading  skills.  If  you  hurry,  you  may  make  foolish  mistakes. 

• Do  not  get  hung  up  on  a question  when  you  cannot  decide  on  the  right 
answer.  Mark  the  question  that  you  are  unsure  of,  and  then  go  on  to  the  next 
question.  When  you  have  finished  all  the  multiple-choice  questions,  go  back 
to  the  ones  you  were  unsure  of  If  you  still  cannot  decide  on  the  answer,  rely 
on  your  best  judgement  to  make  your  choice,  and  then  move  on. 
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Do  the  following  multiple-choice  questions.  Read  each  one  carefully  and  decide 
which  choice  best  completes  the  statement  or  answers  the  question.  Record  your 
answers  in  your  notebook. 

1.  In  the  question  step  of  the  SQ3R  method,  you  formulate  questions  after  you 

have  finished  the step. 

A.  survey 

B.  replay 

C.  review 

D.  read 

2.  On  the  way  to  school,  our  bus  broke  down.  Therefore,  we  were  late  for  the 
first  class. 

In  the  sentences  above,  the  word  therefore  can  be  categorized  as 
a device. 

A.  wordy 

B.  concluding 

C.  explanatory 

D.  transitional 

3.  A memoir  is  a 

A.  story  that  is  made  up  to  teach  a lesson 

B.  story  that  retells  significant  experiences  from  a person’s  life 

C.  short  story  about  an  interesting  event 

D.  story  that  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 

4.  Pat  stayed  sitting  in  the  car,  broken  glass  all  over  him.  “What  happened?”  he 
asked  bewildered. 

The  preceding  statements  suggest  that  Pat  felt 

A.  upset 

B.  angry 

C.  confused 

D.  embarrassed 

5.  Unlike  a novel  or  a short  story,  a play  has 

A.  theme 

B.  props 

C.  plot 

D.  setting 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  61. 
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Some  multiple-choice  questions  test  your  understanding  of  a text.  The  text  may 
he  a short  story,  a paragraph,  a poem,  or  a picture.  Examine  the  text  carefully; 
then  look  at  the  stem  of  the  questions — but  not  the  possible  answers.  Keeping  the 
questions  in  mind,  re-examine  the  text.  Try  to  answer  the  questions  before  you  look 
at  the  choices  because  some  of  the  choices  may  distract  you.  Next,  find  the  choice 
that  is  closest  to  your  own  answer. 

Examine  the  following  photograph.  Then  answer  question  6. 


6.  Which  of  the  following  words  best  describes  the  mood  of  the  photograph? 

A.  triumphant 

B.  frightened 

C.  anxious 

D.  happy  and  carefree 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  61. 

Short-Answer  Questions 

Short-answer  questions,  unless  you  are  instructed  otherwise,  require  wiitten 
responses  of  one  or  more  complete  sentences.  These  types  of  questions  are  used 
to  test  your  knowledge  and  your  ability  to  apply  the  concepts  you  have  learned. 
Following  are  some  strategies  to  help  you  respond  to  short-answer  questions: 

• Short-answer  questions  usually  range  from  two  to  five  marks  in  value.  They 
allow  your  teacher  to  give  you  partial  marks  for  evidence  of  knowledge.  When 
answering  this  type  of  question,  consider  the  mark  value  attached  to  the 
question.  A general  rule  to  follow  is  one  mark  for  each  fact  or  explanation. 

For  example,  if  the  value  is  two  marks,  respond  by  stating  your  answer  and 
providing  one  example  or  reason  to  support  your  statement.  If  the  mark  value 
is  higher,  you  will  have  to  give  more  information. 
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• Always  answer  short- answer  questions  in  complete  sentences.  By  completing 
sentences,  you  explain  your  ideas,  which  results  in  clear  communication. 

• Be  sure  your  answer  does  what  you  are  asked  to 
do.  Consider  the  verbs  used  in  the  questions.  A 
short- answer  question  frequently  contains  one  of 
the  following  verbs:  explain,  describe,  compare, 
identify,  or  list. 

• Short-answer  questions  often  contain  two 
parts.  For  example,  you  may  be  asked  to 
respond  to  a statement  and  then  explain 
why  you  responded  as  you  did.  The  second 
part  of  the  question  lets  you  show  that 
you  really  understand  the  topic.  Be  sure  to 
answer  both  parts  of  the  question. 

• Writing  skills  are  an  important  part  of  short- answer  questions.  Pay  attention 
to  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  sentence  structure. 

Practise  your  short- answer  response  skills  by  answering  the  following  sample  test 

question.  (Note  the  value  of  the  question.) 

7.  Explain  why  it  is  important  for  a communicator  to  be  aware  of  who  his  or  her 

audience  is.  Provide  examples  to  support  your  response.  (5  marks) 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  61. 

Long-Answer  Questions 


Long-answer,  or  essay-style,  questions 
usually  require  you  to  write  a response  of 
more  than  one  paragraph. 


Most  long-answer  questions  ask  you  to  respond  to  a text  such  as  a poem,  a story  or 
article,  a visual  text,  or  an  editorial  or  letter  to  the  editor. 

Because  marks  are  given  for  format  as  well  as  for  thought  and  information, 
responses  must  be  written  in  the  format  required  by  the  question.  Typical  long- 
answer  formats  include  paragraphs,  essays,  and  letters. 
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Following  are  some  tips  for  answering  long-answer  questions: 

• Look  for  key  words  in  the  question,  for 
example,  explain,  compare,  contrast, 
discuss,  or  define. 

• Spend  a few  minutes  thinking  about  the 
question.  List  what  you  know,  and  make 
a brief  outline  or  web  before  you  begin 
writing.  You  may  not  have  enough  time  to 
write  a complete  rough  draft,  but  doing 
some  planning  is  time  well  spent.  Be 
careful  to  save  enough  time  to  write  your 
finished  copy  in  full. 

• If  a paragraph  response  is  required, 
create  your  main  idea  by  answering  the 
question  in  one  sentence.  Then  support 
your  main  idea  with  specific  references, 
quotations,  reasons,  or  examples. 

• If  an  essay  response  is  required,  ensure  your  essay  includes  an  introduction, 
body  paragraphs,  and  a conclusion. 

• As  in  short-answer  questions,  writing  skills  are  an  important  part  of  long- 
answer  questions.  Pay  attention  to  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation, 
grammar,  and  sentence  structure. 

A Word  of  Caution 

A common  problem  encountered  by  students  when  responding  to  long-answer 
questions  is  getting  off  topic.  For  this  reason,  be  sure  that  you  take  the  time  you 
need  to  read  each  question  carefully.  While  responding,  reread  the  question  to 
make  sure  you  are  not  getting  off  track  and  to  ensure  your  answer  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  the  question. 

Some  students  find  that  underlining  or  highlighting  key  directions  in  a long-answer 
question  helps  them  to  understand  the  question  more  clearly.  It  also  helps  to 
ensure  that  they  do  all  that  they  are  asked  to  do. 


You've  been  given  some  strategies  and 
tools  for  writing  tests.  Practise  using  them 
by  writing  the  test  that  follows.  Write  all 
your  answers  in  your  notebook. 
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What’s  Your  Test-Ability? 

1.  What  is  the  first  thing  you  should  do  when  you  hear  there’s  going  to  be  a 
test  next  week?  (Choose  one  answer.) 

A.  Read  the  directions. 

B.  Start  laughing  hysterically. 

C.  Find  out  what  topics  will  be  included. 

D.  Plan  to  be  absent. 

2.  What  else  should  you  do?  (Choose  at  least  one  answer.) 

A.  Start  working  yourself  into  a frenzy  of  panic. 

B.  Find  out  how  long  the  test  will  be. 

C.  Find  out  what  kinds  of  questions  will  be  included. 

D.  Write  down  the  names  of  any  specific  readings  or  materials  the 
teacher  says  to  review. 

3.  Define  study  schedule.  Then  explain  why  a study  schedule  is  important. 

4.  Studying  with  a partner  or  a small  group  can  be  useful.  Tell  why  by 
writing  T for  true  or  F for  false  for  each  item  below. 

a.  You  can  share  your  understanding  of  a topic. 

b.  You  can  take  lots  of  breaks  to  fool  around  and  feel  relaxed. 

c.  You  can  come  up  with  the  kinds  of  questions  that  might  be  asked  and 
hear  each  other’s  answers. 

d.  You  can  ask  each  other  to  explain  things  that  confuse  you. 

5.  Name  three  good  techniques  for  studying  for  a test. 

6.  How  can  you  remember  to  bring  the  items  you  need  (a  No.  2 pencil,  a 
ruler,  a calculator)  on  the  day  of  the  test?  (Choose  one  answer.) 

A.  Ask  someone  to  remind  you. 

B.  You  can’t. 

C.  Just  tell  yourself  to  remember. 

D.  Post  a reminder  on  your  mirror  to  put  necessary  items  into  your 
school  pack  the  night  before  the  test. 
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7.  What  should  you  do  before  you  answer  the  first  question  on  the  test? 
(Write  T if  the  statement  is  true.  Write  F if  the  statement  is  false,  and 
change  the  underlined  words  to  make  the  statement  true.) 

a.  Look  over  the  beginning  part  of  the  test. 

b.  Read  all  the  directions. 

8.  How  should  you  plan  to  answer  the  questions?  (For  each  item,  choose 
the  correct  answer,  and  write  it  in  your  notebook.) 

a.  Start  with  the questions. 

(easiest,  hardest,  bonus) 

b.  Budget  your  time  to longer  written  answers. 

(look  up  facts  for,  draft  and  revise,  select) 

9.  Describe  an  imaginary  student  using  the  process  of  elimination  to 
answer  a test  question,  and  tell  why  the  process  is  useful. 

10.  What  steps  should  you  follow  while  answering  an  essay  question? 
(Complete  each  statement  by  writing  the  appropriate  word  in  your 
notebook.) 

a.  First,  read  the carefully,  and  make  sure  you 

understand  the  question. 

b.  Second,  make  a quick listing  all  the  parts  of  the 

answer,  and  then  write  your  own  answer. 

c.  Third, to  make  sure  that  you  have  stuck  to  the  topic 

and  answered  all  parts  of  the  question  completely. 

d.  Fourth, for  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  and  usage. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  61. 


^ 

Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  respond  to 

questions  2 to  4 of  Section  3. 

- -J 


' Margaret  Ivesoii  and  Sanuiel  Robinson,  Language  Arts  Survival  Guide  (Scarborough:  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc., 
1993),  267-269.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Pearson  Pducation  Canada. 
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In  this  lesson  you  were  given  some 
strategies  to  help  you  answer  the  kinds 
of  questions  you  may  be  asked  on  the 
final  test.  You  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  practise  your  test-writing  skills. 


Glossary 

Stem:  the  question  part  of  a multiple- choice  question 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  A 

2.  D 

3.  B 

4.  C 

5.  B 

6.  A 

7.  Note  that  there  are  two  parts  to  the  question.  Also  note  that  the  question  is  worth  five  marks  so 
you  will  be  expected  to  provide  at  least  two  examples  to  support  your  answer.  Responses  may  vary 
somewhat.  Following  is  a sample  answer: 

It  is  important  for  a communicator  to  be  aware  of  who  his  or  her  audience  is  because  different 
audiences  have  different  needs  and  expectations.  A good  communicator  must  consider  this  and 
adjust  the  message  to  fit  the  audience.  For  example,  a story  written  for  young  children  would  use 
different  vocabulary  and  subject  matter  than  a story  written  for  adults.  Similarly,  a speech  made  at 
a family  gathering  would  have  a different  tone  than  a speech  made  at  a town-hall  meeting. 


What’s  Your  Test-Ability? 

Compare  your  test  answers  to  the  following: 

1.  C 

2.  B,C,D 

3.  A study  schedule  is  a plan  for  reviewing  each  topic  at  least  twice  before  the  test.  A study 
schedule  helps  you  review  information  in  short  sessions  over  time.  You  learn  better  using  a 
schedule,  and  you  are  more  alert  during  the  test  than  if  you  cram  the  night  before. 
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4.  a.  T b.  F c.  T d.  T 


5.  Three  good  techniques  for  studying  for  a test  include  the  following: 

• Read  over  your  notes  several  times. 

• Go  over  previous  quizzes. 

• Take  notes  on  your  notes  by  jotting  down  the  most  important  terms  and  ideas. 

6.  D 

7.  a.  F Look  over  the  whole  test, 

b.  T Read  all  the  directions. 

8.  a.  Start  with  the  easiest  questions. 

b.  Budget  your  time  to  draft  and  revise  longer  written  answers. 

9.  Tess  must  answer  the  multiple-choice  question,  “Which  country  borders  Venezuela?”  The 
answer  choices  are 

A.  Colombia 

B.  Argentina 

C.  Japan 

D.  Cuba 

Tess  knows  that  Venezuela  is  in  South  America  and  Japan  is  in  Asia,  so  she  omits  Japan. 
She  also  eliminates  Cuba  because  it’s  an  island.  By  eliminating  two  wrong  answers,  Tess 
improves  her  chances  of  getting  the  correct  answer. 

10.  a.  directions 

b.  outline 

c.  review 

d.  proofread 

Note:  Answers  for  questions  3,  5,  and  9 may  vary,  but  they  should  be  comparable  to  the 
suggested  responses. 
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[ ((section  3 Conclusion 


In  this  section  you  focused  on  preparing  for  your  English  Language  Arts  8 final  test.  In  Lesson  1 you 
explored  some  strategies  that  will  help  you  to  study  more  effectively  You  reviewed  the  SQ3R  reading 
method,  which  is  a very  useful  tool  for  studying  material  that  you  want  to  thoroughly  understand 
and  remember.  In  Lesson  2 you  were  given  some  strategies  for  responding  to  various  types  of  test 
questions.  Though  the  test  questions  may  vary  somewhat,  chances  are  you  will  encounter  questions 
similar  to  the  ones  that  you  have  worked  through  in  this  section. 

If  you  follow  the  guidelines  and  strategies  for  reviewing  and  for  test  writing,  you  should  be  able  to  sit 
down  to  write  your  final  test  in  this  course  without  any  butterflies  in  your  stomach  to  distract  you. 
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[(  Module  Summary 


Module  7 began  with  an  exploration  of  first  impressions  and  how  they 
affect  viewpoints.  You  examined  a variety  of  texts  to  investigate  how  people 
can  view  the  same  event  from  different  perspectives.  You  had  several 
opportunities  to  consider  others’  ideas  and  to  express  your  own  viewpoints. 
You  should  now  have  a better  appreciation  and  increased  respect  for 
diverse  ideas  and  cultures. 


This  module  has  also  helped  you  prepare  for  your  English  Language  Arts  8 
final  test.  If  you  review  your  modules  and  follow  the  suggestions  in  the  last 
section,  you  should  do  well  when  it  comes  time  to  write  your  test. 


You  have  reached  the  end  of  Module  7 and  the  end  of  this  course. 
Throughout  this  course,  you  have  worked  to  extend  and  develop 
your  writing,  reading,  listening,  speaking,  viewing,  and  representing 
skills.  It  is  hoped  that  you  have  gained  greater  confidence  in  your 
abilities,  while  at  the  same  time  gaining  a greater  understanding 
and  respect  for  the  viewpoints  of  others. 
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Congratulations  on  completing 
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Course  Glossary 

acronym:  a word  formed  from  the  first  letters 
or  syllables  of  other  words 

alliteration:  the  repetition  of  the  same  first 
sounds  in  a group  of  words  or  a line  of 
poetry 

anecdotes:  brief  stories  that  recount  incidents 
or  events 

antagonist:  the  person  or  thing  in  a story 
fighting  against  the  main  character 

ballads:  poems  traditionally  composed  to  be 
sung,  they  were  passed  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  authors  unknown 

bias:  a preference,  especially  one  that  makes  it 
difficult  to  judge  impartially 

biography:  the  story  of  a person’s  life 

blockbuster:  something  such  as  a book  or 
movie  that  has  widespread  popularity  and 
achieves  enormous  sales 

blocking:  an  explanation  of  what  speakers  are 
doing  as  they  speak 

body  language:  gesture,  attitude,  and  position 
of  the  body  used  as  silent  communication 

brainstorming:  thinking  of  as  many  ideas  as 
possible  on  a particular  topic 

by-line:  a line  at  the  beginning  of  a news  story 
or  magazine  article  that  tells  readers  who 
wrote  the  story 

call  number:  a code  consisting  of  numbers 
and  letters  placed  on  library  materials 
and  used  in  library  catalogues  to  indicate 
location 

cast:  the  actors  in  a play  or  movie 


chronological  order:  by  time  sequence; 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  events 
happened 

classifieds:  a section  of  a newspaper  that 
consists  of  short  advertisements 

cliche:  a trite  or  overused  expression 

coherence:  the  arrangement  of  ideas  in  a clear 
order  so  that  one  idea  moves  clearly  and 
smoothly  to  the  next 

collage:  an  arrangement  of  materials  and 
objects  on  a flat  surface 

colloquial  expressions:  conversational  or 
informal  language 

colloquialisms:  conversational  or  informal 
words  or  phrases 

comparative  form:  the  second  degree  of 
comparison  of  an  adjective,  used  when 
comparing  two  nouns 

concrete  poetry:  poetry  in  which  the  poet  uses 
the  physical  arrangement  of  the  words 
on  the  page  to  help  describe  a subject  or 
express  ideas  or  feelings 

conferencing:  in  writing,  discussing  ideas  and 
early  drafts  with  others 

conflict:  a problem  or  struggle  in  a story  that 
the  main  character  has  to  solve  or  face 

conjunction:  a part  of  speech  that  joins  words 
or  ideas 

consensus:  general  agreement 

context  clues:  words  or  phrases  within  a 
sentence  or  paragraph  that  hint  at  the 
meaning  of  a particular  word 
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coordinating  conjunction:  a word  that  joins 
two  things  of  equal  rank,  for  example,  two 
independent  clauses 

copyright  date:  the  year  that  the  author  or 
publisher  registered  ownership  of  the 
material 

debate:  a structured  discussion  or  argument 
involving  opposing  viewpoints 

dependent  clause:  a group  of  words  with 
a subject  and  predicate  that  must  be 
attached  to  an  independent  clause  to  make 
sense 

dialogue:  the  conversation  between  two  or 
more  people 

director:  a person  who  supervises  the  creative 
aspects  of  a play  or  film  and  instructs  the 
actors  and  crew 

documentary:  a work,  such  as  film  or 

television  programs,  that  presents  political, 
social,  or  historical  subject  matter  in  a 
factual  and  informative  manner;  often 
contains  interviews  accompanied  by 
narration 

draft:  the  stage  of  the  writing  process  in 
which  you  turn  your  ideas  and  plans  into 
sentences  and  paragraphs 

drama:  a play,  especially  one  that  is  not  a 
comedy 

dynamic  character:  a character  who 

undergoes  change  as  the  story  unfolds 

editorial:  an  article  in  a newspaper  or 
magazine,  or  a comment  in  a radio  or 
television  broadcast  expressing  an  opinion 

end  rhyme:  in  poetry,  rhyming  words  that 
occur  at  the  end  of  separate  lines 


fable:  a very  short  story  that  is  meant  to 
illustrate  a point  or  teach  a lesson 

fairy  tale:  a children’s  story  with  fairies,  elves, 
giants,  trolls,  ogres,  dragons,  or  witches 

figurative  language:  words  that  go  beyond 
their  literal  (matter  of  fact)  meaning 

first-person  point  of  view:  a way  of  telling  a 
story  in  which  a character  is  the  narrator 
and  uses  the  words  I and  we 

flat  character:  a character  who  displays  only 
one  quality  or  trait 

folk  tales:  stories  that  originated  long  ago  and 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation 

foreshadowing:  a writing  device  used  to  give  a 
hint  about  what  is  to  come  in  a story 

free  verse:  poetry  that  does  not  follow  any 
regular  pattern  or  rhythm;  it  may  include 
some  rhyme 

gender  bias:  unreasoned  judgement  for  or 
against  one  side,  based  on  sex 

gender-neutral  words:  words  that  do  not  make 
reference  to  a specific  gender 

genre:  a category  or  style,  especially  of 
literature  or  movies 

graphics:  representations  such  as  drawings, 
photographs,  charts,  and  illustrations 

home  page:  the  opening  or  main  page  of  a 
website,  intended  to  greet  visitors  and 
provide  information  about  the  site  or  its 
owner 

homographs:  words  that  are  spelled  the  same 
but  have  different  meanings 
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homophone:  one  of  two  or  more  words  having 
the  same  pronunciation  but  different 
spellings  and  meanings 

hyperbole:  exaggeration  for  the  sake  of  effect 

inclusive  language:  language  that  does  not 
exclude  a person  because  of  his  or  her 
gender,  race,  or  age 

independent  clause:  a group  of  words  with  a 
subject  and  predicate  that  can  stand  alone 
as  a sentence 

interjections:  expressions  of  emotion,  such  as 
surprise  or  sorrow,  with  no  grammatical 
connection  to  what  precedes  or  follows  it 

internal  rhyme:  in  poetry,  rhyming  words  that 
occur  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  a 
single  line 

interviewee:  person  being  interviewed 

irony:  a method  of  expression  in  which  the 
intended  meaning  is  the  opposite  of,  or 
different  from,  what  is  expected;  may  be 
written  or  spoken 

jargon:  the  specialized  language  of  a particular 
trade  or  interest  group 

legends:  traditional  stories  that  have  been 
widely  accepted  as  truth 

limited  omniscient  point  of  view:  a way  of 

telling  a story  in  which  a character  is  the 
narrator  and  tells  the  story  as  he  or  she 
witnesses  it  using  the  words  he,  she,  and 
they 

literary  devices:  techniques  or  features  used 
by  writers  to  achieve  a particular  effect 

live  theatre:  the  performance  on  stage  of  a 
literary  work 


lyric  poem:  any  short  poem  that  has  one 
speaker  telling  the  reader  about  his  or  her 
feelings  or  thoughts 

matters  of  correctness:  in  writing,  generally 
accepted  rules  for  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  grammar,  and  sentence 
structure 

media:  a means  of  public  communication 
capable  of  reaching  a large  audience;  often 
referred  to  as  mass  media 

memoir:  a record  of  an  individual’s  memorable 
personal  experiences 

metaphor:  a direct  comparison  between  two 
things  that  are  not  usually  compared  by 
stating  that  something  is  something  else, 
for  example,  the  road  was  a ribbon 

monologue:  a scene  or  short  play  for  one 

actor,  often  written  to  tell  a story  or  to  show 
character 

mood:  the  overall  feeling  produced  in  the 
audience  by  a work  of  literature  or  visual 
communication 

narrative:  an  account  of  connected  events  in 
order  of  happening  told  as  a story 

narrative  poem:  a poem  that  tells  a story 

objective:  influenced  by  facts,  not  feelings  or 
personal  prejudices 

omniscient  (all-knowing)  point  of  view:  a way 

of  telling  a story  in  which  the  author  acts  as 
the  narrator 

online:  electronic  data  on  a computer  network 
or  the  Internet 

onomatopoeia:  the  use  of  words  whose  sound 
suggests  their  meaning 
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oral  tradition:  the  custom  of  telling  stories 
using  the  spoken  word 

paraphrase:  to  restate  an  author's  ideas  in  your 
own  words 

parody:  an  imitation  of  a piece  of  literature, 
art,  music,  or  film  for  ridicule 

periodicals:  publications,  such  as  magazines, 
or  newspapers  that  are  published  at  regular 
intervals 

persona:  a fictional  narrator  or  speaker 

personal  response:  a reaction  to  a text 
by  expressing  a personal  opinion  and 
considering  the  text  in  the  light  of  personal 
experience 

personification:  a literary  device  that  gives 
human  traits  to  non-humans 

photo  essay:  a combination  of  visual  and 
wnritten  text  used  to  communicate  an  idea 

phrases:  groups  of  words  that  do  not  have 
their  own  subjects  and  predicates 

plausible:  appearing  true  or  reasonable 

playwright:  a person  who  writes  plays 

plot:  the  events  in  a story  that  make  up  the 
action 

poetic  licence:  a freedom  traditionally  given 
to  poets  that  allows  them  to  break  rules  in 
matters  of  correctness  in  order  to  create  a 
particular  effect 

point  of  view:  the  position  from  which  the 
events  of  a story  are  written 

popular  culture:  lifestyle  and  items  that  are 
well  known  and  generally  accepted  within 
a population 


portfolio:  a collection  of  work,  such  as 

drawings,  stories,  poems,  photographs,  and 
the  like;  intended  as  a sample  of  your  work 

predicate:  the  part  of  a sentence  that  tells  the 
reader  what  the  subject  is  doing 

preview:  survey,  examine  briefly 

prior  knowledge:  the  knowledge  of  a subject 
that  you  have  before  you  begin  to  read, 
listen,  or  view 

producer:  the  business  manager  of  a play  or 
film 

profile:  a concise  description  of  a person’s 
abilities,  character,  or  career 

props:  properties;  items  used  by  actors  in  a 
play 

prose:  writing  that  uses  ordinary  language;  not 
poetry 

protagonist:  the  main  character  in  a story 

public  opinion  poll:  a type  of  inquiry  into 
public  opinion 

quest:  an  expedition  or  journey  in  search  of 
something,  usually  something  noble  or 
ideal 

rebuttal:  in  debating,  an  argument  against  the 
opponent’s  position 

reflexive  pronoun:  a pronoun  that  refers  to  the 
subject 

regionalisms:  a word  or  expression  unique  to  a 
particular  geographic  area 

representing:  sending  a message  through 
visual  means 

resolution:  in  a debate,  the  statement  of  the 
topic 
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rhyme:  the  repetition  of  sound  in  different 
words,  especially  at  the  ends  of  words 

rhythm:  in  poetry,  the  arrangement  of  beats 
created  by  the  stressed  and  unstressed 
syllables  in  the  words  used  in  a line 

round  character:  a character  who  displays 
several  personality  traits 

sarcasm:  involves  irony,  but  is  used  to  hurt  or 
criticize  and  is  spoken 

satire:  a type  of  writing  that  uses  irony  to 

criticize  or  ridicule  a subject  in  a humorous 
way  in  order  to  make  a point 

script:  a story  written  to  be  performed  as  a 
play 

The  script  contains  the  story,  which  is  told 
through  dialogue,  and  stage  directions  that 
give  instructions  for  setting  up  the  stage 
and  for  the  actors. 

sensory  images:  word  pictures  created  by 
using  details  that  appeal  to  the  senses 

setting:  the  time  and  place  where  a story 
occurs 

short  story:  a brief  fictional  prose  tale;  usually 
focuses  on  one  character  and  one  event, 
and  has  a limited  setting 

simile:  a comparison  of  two  different  things 
using  the  words  like  or  as 

simple  sentence:  a group  of  words  containing 
one  subject  and  one  verb 

slogan:  a phrase  used  repeatedly,  as  in 
advertising  or  promotion 

splash  page:  an  introductory  page  that  attracts 
users  to  a website  and  leads  to  the  home 
page 


stanza:  a group  of  lines  of  poetry  (often  four 
lines)  arranged  according  to  a fixed  plan 

static  character:  a character  who  stays  the 
same  throughout  the  story 

stem:  the  question  part  of  a multiple-choice 
question 

stereotype:  an  oversimplified  and  often 
exaggerated  portrayal  of  a person,  group, 
or  idea;  a character  who  represents  such  an 
idea 

stereotypical  character:  a character  who 

behaves  in  an  expected  or  predictable  way, 
for  example,  the  wicked  step-mother  or  the 
pushy  used-car  salesperson 

storyboard:  a series  of  drawings  used  in 
planning  a movie  or  video 

subject:  the  part  of  a sentence  that  tells  the 
reader  who  or  what  the  sentence  is  about 

subjective:  based  on  individual  judgement  or 
feelings 

subordinating  conjunction:  a word  that  joins 
two  things  of  unequal  rank,  for  example, 
an  independent  clause  and  a dependent 
clause 

superlative  form:  the  third  degree  of 

comparison  of  an  adjective,  used  when 
comparing  three  or  more  nouns 

suspense:  a feeling  of  tension,  anxiety,  or 
excitement  resulting  from  uncertainty 

tabloid  newspapers:  newspapers  that 
sensationalize  stories  whose  sources 
may  be  questionable  and  that  use  bold 
headlines  and  many  photographs 

tag  phrase:  a phrase  that  tells  the  reader  who  is 
speaking 
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targeting;  a technique  used  by  advertisers  to 
determine  the  appropriate  audience  for  a 
product 

text;  print  or  non-print  material  that 

communicates  a message,  for  example, 
a poem,  a photograph,  a video,  a song, 
a web  page,  or  a story  told  by  someone’s 
grandmother 

theme;  the  main  idea  or  intended  message  of  a 
story;  the  writer’s  comment  on  some  aspect 
of  life 

thesis;  the  main  point  of  an  essay;  it  expresses 
the  writer’s  feelings,  beliefs,  or  ideas  about 
the  topic 

tone;  the  author’s  attitude  or  feeling  about  the 
subject  and  the  reader 

transitional  devices;  words  or  phrases  that 
link  sentences  and  paragraphs  together 

tribute;  an  acknowledgement  of  an 
individual’s  accomplishments 


unity;  keeping  the  ideas  in  a composition 
connected  to  the  topic 

vocabulary  log;  a list  of  unfamiliar  terms  and 
their  definitions  meant  to  help  increase 
your  vocabulary 

voice;  in  writing,  the  personal  and 
recognizable  style  of  a writer 

watershed;  a critical  point  that  marks  a 
division  or  a change  of  course;  a turning 
point 

webbing;  using  a graphic  organizer  to  show  all 
of  the  possibilities  related  to  a subject 

white  space;  the  area  on  a page  or  poster  that 
is  not  covered  by  print  or  graphic  matter 

W5  + H questions;  Who  did  it?  What 

happened?  When  did  it  happen?  Where  did 
it  happen?  Why  did  it  happen?  How  did  it 
happen? 
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